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PRINCESS NOURMAHAL, 


CHAPTER I. 
WARNED. 


Under a giant chestnut, in a:bed of tangled 
ilex, lilies, and grass, beside a rippling tributary 
to the Arno, a maiden lay sleeping. 

Far overhead smiled the warm Tuscan skies, 
and hurrying along to the west swept the fierce, 
burning sun, seemingly bent on hurling himself 
in the fluffy, billowy pile of crimson, amber and 
golden clouds that overlapped confusedly the 
undulent curves and bolder outlines of the purple 
and silver hill-tops. 
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The maiden had been sleeping for two hours ; 
and though the day was waning, she still slept 
on. Provoked with the heat she had been be- 
guiled into bathing by herself, in the merry little 
stream that went dancing and singing almost in 
reach of her hands, as she lay dreaming on one 
of its verdure-graced banks. 

Soothed and refreshed as she had been by the 
soft spell of the cooling water, she had stepped 
from it reluctantly, and then, without dressing, 
she had flung herself down among the lilies and 
grass-blades under the chestnut, only protecting 
herself from impertinent eyes by partially wrap-’ 
ping herself in the rich folds of a costly Persian 
mantle. 

She had intended dressing herself, after rest- 
ing for a few minutes, but sleep had come upon 
her without her being able to resist it. 

The mantle, proving too thick, had made her 
restless ; and so, unwittingly, in her sleep, she 
had kicked it away, until from knees to toes 
there was nothing but the grass and the lilies te 


elite 
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protect her beauty from the gaze of whoever 
might intrude. She had pushed the mantle aside 
above, so that but for the somewhat imperfect veil 
of her thick, dusky hair, her arms, shoulders, and 
bosom would, too, have been completely un- 
covered. 

The sun went down; the lights and colors 
went out of the sky; the hills, a black, mis- 
shapen mass, lay sharply outlined against the 
leaden, gray, western horizon ; and still the mai- 
den slept. 

When it was quite dark, a man came along, 
up the stream, softly humming one of the tune- 
ful pastoral songs of France. He would have 
passed the sleeping maiden without discovering 
her, it was so very dark, had he not accidentally 
dropped his hat, which he was carelessly swinging 
in his hand. Stopping his song, he began grop- 
ing about for his hat in the dark, when he sud- 
denly touched one of the girl’s naked arms, 

She started and cried out as if she had sud- 
denly come into contact with hot iron, He, too, 
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was startled, and muttered a spiteful French 
oath. 

‘*Who and what is it?’ she demanded, excit- 
edly, not stirring a limb, lest chance should cause 
her to move in the wrong direction. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Nourmahal,” he an- 
swered, re-assuringly. ‘‘It is I, Henri; and I 
have been looking for you for an hour. But 
what new piece of folly of yours is this? I 
thought, when I touched you just now, that you 
were undressed. How could you be guilty of 
such recklessness ?” 

She laughed a demure little laugh, and then 
answered him. 

‘‘Tt is certainly a relief to know that it is no 
one worse than you, Henri. I was in the midst 
of an awful but very indefinite dream, and when 
you awakened me your hand seemed like molten 
fire. It reminded me of the fate-test that the 
Parsees gave me; but’I suppose it was only a 
part of my dream. How camel here? The heat 


annoyed me, and I bathed to get cooler. Bath- 
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ing made me drowsy, and I went to sleep. Go 
away from me a little bit, and wait while I find 
my clothes and dress myself.” 

Picking up his humming where he had left it 
off to look for his hat, he obeyed her. 

‘‘T wonder if her Parsee nonsense will ever 
get me into trouble?’ he thought, half aloud. 
‘This crisis was passed happily enough, but I 
am not always in such luck. Well, a man whose 
easy-chair has been set over a volcano for the last 
twenty years should be able to make the best of 
things.” 

While he was still ruminating, she called out 
to him that she was dressed. He joined her and 
they went away together, he carrying the mantle 
that had just been excused from so rare an office. 

For ten minutes they walked on in silence, 
and then, stopping suddenly, she clutched him by 
the arm almost fiercely, and tried to read his face 
through the darkness. But the sky was starless, 
and heavy with black clouds, and she was no 


more able to see him than she had been to see the 
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little twigs and branches that had occasionally 
given her a smart brush in the face, as they had 
been walking along together. 

**Henri!” she said, in a voice that was 
harsher than seemed possible from such a throat, 
‘“some one or something displaced my mantle 
while I slept, and my naked body was _ half 
uncovered when I awakened. Do you know 
how——” 

“Stop!” he cried, angrily. ‘‘Can’t you credit 
me with any chivalry at all ?”’ 

‘IT don’t know why I should,” she answered, 
bitterly ; ‘‘ you have never given me reason to 
think that chivalry and purity are anything more 
than names with you. My experience leads me 
to believe that yours is not a particularly moral 
race. Sometimes I remember what my parents 
and sister suffered at the hands of one alleged 
pure and chivalrous Frenchman; and at such 
times I am not likely to reflect with much gener- 
osity upon the rest of that man’s nation.” 


The darkness was most kind to him and most 
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unkind to her, for something had come upon his 
face which, had she seen it, might have shocked 
‘and startled her more even than she had been 
shocked and startled by the touch of his hand 
upon her bare arm, when she was sleeping. 

He did not answer her at once, and when he 
did so it was to break out into petulance, which, 
without being able to guess the reason for it, she 
plainly saw was assumed. 

‘It is kind of you to judge my whole race by 
just one miscreant who has fiendishly disgraced 
a? 

‘‘T judge each man as I find him, Henri, and 
you know perfectly well that I have had enough 
that has been shameful to criticise in you. In 
reality, so far as I have seen, none respect the 
sanctity of innocence and pure womanhood less 
than Frenchmen.” 

“That is unjust.” 

‘Then such of your countrymen as I have 


seen but illy represent the race,” 
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‘How many Frenchmen, let me ask, have 
you ever known ? 

‘‘Less than a score.” 

‘And you presume to measure the morals of 
a great nation by such a paltry handful!” he 
exclaimed, letting himself lapse into a fury that 
was as genuine as it was unnecessary. *'Oh, 
well, it’s like you, my beautiful Persian tigress.” 

‘Tam not yours, and I am not altogether a 
tigress,” she returned, deliberately and icily ; 
‘‘and yet, if he and I ever meet, the man who 
wronged my dead ones will find me tigréss 
enough.” 

Her hand was not on his arm then, and so she 
did not feel him shudder ; and again he allowed a 
couple of minutes to pass before he answered her. 
It did not seem to occur to her that for some 
reason that she was not aware of, he was afraid 
of her, or that silence was the shield behind 
which he fortified himself against his emotions. 

‘*Tell me one thing, Nourmahal,” he said, at 


length, *‘ how shall you know this man when you 
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meet him, if you ever do ‘have that privilege ‘ 
You never saw him; you don’t even know his 
name. At most, you have only been told that 
he is a Frenchman; and you have never had 
proof of that. The crimes you are so impatient 
to punish with your own hands were all com- 
mitted before you were born; and in my opinion 
you are doing a great deal of very pointless and 
purposeless raving. Whatever else you do, don’t 
base too many fine hopes on any of the senti- 
mental rubbish the Parsees have said to you.” 

He heard her teeth grit in the darkness. Her 
voice, when she answered him, was even more 
quietly and coldly menacing than before, and it 
did not in the least betray the strong passion 
which was making her heart leap with unusual 
earnestness, and which was burning in her eyes 
and in her cheeks. 

‘¢ Call it Parsee rubbish if you will, Henri, but 
don’t forget that I have quite as good a right to 
believe in my race as you have to believe in 


yours. Ican, also, go a step farther in the justi- 
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fication of my race, and can say of it that which 
Icannot say of yours. No Parsee has ever yet lied 
to me or offered me insolence. The Frenchmen I 
have known, and who you insist have not been 
suitable types for me to judge the race by, have 
not given me a right to so good an opinion. But 
to go back to the man you were speaking of: I 
believe that I shall know him if we ever meet. 
The Parsees, in whom I have some faith, say that 
my blood would burn in my veins at his near 
approach. If the Parsees are wrong, | am sure 
that natural instincts would set me right. I be- 
lieve that it would stifle me to breathe the same 
air with that man; and my impressions are sel- 
dom wrong.” 

‘Stuff !’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You rant like a 
mad woman. You know too much to assume the 
role of fool, and you should have the good sense 
not to heed the croakings of a pack of Oriental 


colers and mountebanks.” 


jug 
‘*I suppose I should believe in Frenchmen 


instead,” she retorted. 
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‘“Not necessarily. It would be healthier, 
though, than filling your head with the kind of 
stuff you have just been saying. Why, one’s life 
will be in danger if you are going to persist in 
such superstitious foolishness. You will be 
observing your ‘impressions’ every time you 
meet a strange Frenchman, and some day, when 
you are more than commonly morbid, one of 
them will find that your dainty, jeweled dagger 
has left your brown bosom for a warmer sheath 
—between his ribs.” 

‘‘He will deserve it then,” she answered 
hotly. ‘‘ Be sure, I shall never sheathe it be- 
tween the wrong ribs.” 

He laughed, but there was no merriment in 
his laughter. } 

“You are, indeed, a Persian,” he sneered. 

‘*T should be—I had a Persian mother.” 

“And a German father. It is strange you 
show no trace of his slower blood ” 

‘‘T don’t know that it is. Children do not 


always have the characteristics of both parents. 
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Then, too, the impetuous fire of my mother’s 
blood may have burned the icy sluggishness of 
my father’s blood all out of me.” 

‘* Profound philosophy for a maiden of seven- 
teen,” he remarked, with a little tinge of vemon. 

‘Years do not signify,” she answered, with- 
out heeding his sneer. ‘‘ Development and 
maturity are not conditions of time but of cir- 
cumstance. Reckon in the true way—by capacity 
for thought instead of by years, after the general 


fashion. 


and you will find that many babes are 
women, and that many children are mothers.” 

“Indeed! And might I be bold enough to ask 
in which category Mademoiselle Egotism classes 
herself ?” 

‘“You do not lack boldness any more than I 
lack egotism, since I was speaking ina general 
and not in a personal sense. I have an opinion 
of myself, certainly ; but there is no occasion for 
me to say what it is. You would not accept my 


estimate of myself, and I would not accept your 
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estimate of me ; and so we may as well abandon 
the subject.” 

‘‘In plainer words, you are too vain to rate 
yourself modestly, and are afraid it would sound 
hike conceit if you said just what you thought of 
yourself.” 

‘Think what you please,” she returned, with 
a laugh. ‘‘ Your opinions of my mental pro- 
cesses and condition will never give me offense. 
I doubt, though, if I could say as much of any of 
the other prerogatives you assume.” 

He did not answer ; perhaps because he could 
think of nothing to say, and perhaps because just 
then they came in sight of brilliantly lighted 
windows, which, turning aside from the banks 
of the steam, they approached. They entered the 
grounds surrounding a small but magnificent 
villa, and in a few minutes they paused for ad- 
mittance before the main entrance of the edifice. 

The servant who admitted them made exceed- 
ingly low and exceedingly respectful obeisance to 
her, as he said : 


Toth iete 
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‘*A gentleman awaits your highness. He has 
been here for several hours.” 

‘‘Oh, yes,” exclaimed Henri, as if he then 
recollected it for the first time, ‘‘it was on his 
account that I started out to look for you.” 

‘We needn’t have loitered so long—you 
should have said so before,” she said, sharply, as 
she walked regally away to perfect her toilet. 

Henri looked after her with a threatening 
smile on his lips and an evil twinkle in his eyes. 
‘‘She may not be so impatient to see him the 
next time,” he leered, as he ascended the stairs 
and disappeared. 

The servant waited until he was out of sight, 
and then entered a richly furnished and decorated 
parlor, which opened into the main hall. This 
room was as weird and fantastic as an Oriental 
bazaar, and such, with its strange fittings and 
paraphernalia, it seemed to be. Most of the orna- 
mental pieces and garnishings were of Persian 
manufacture or design, and some of them had 
added to their beauty the greater value of antiq- 
uity. 
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A man, who sat reading near the center of the 
room, raised his eyes as the servant entered. 

‘Has the Princess returned?’ he asked. 

The servant bowed very low, but not so low 
as he had bowed to his mistress a moment before. 

‘“Yes, signor,” he answered ; ‘*‘ her highness, 
the Princess, has arrived ; and I am here to say 
that she has been informed of your presence.” 

“Thank you.” 

With another respectful bow, the servant 
retired, but not without casting more than one 
admiring glance back toward the man he had 
just addressed. 

Italy is full of poetry of fine eyes, expressive 
mouths, clear voices, and graceful outlines; but 
this stranger possessed them in a degree so unus- 
ual that even the servant was impressed. He 
was, in every respect, an admirable man. Tall 
enough to have dignity with his height, he was 
somewhat slenderly though very exquisitely 
formed; but without any suggestion of effemi- 


nacy. His head was large and well shaped, and 
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he carried it proudly though wholly without trace 
of conceit or affectation. There was much about 
him that suggested both the poet and the artist, 
and he also possessed those high personal attri- 
butes and charms with which dreamers usually 
invest nobility. His face was smooth and 
bronzed by exposure to tropical sunshine, but no 
man could possibly have a purer face ; in fact, 
there was nothing about it to indicate that he had 
ever gratified a single gross or sensual appetite. 
There was, too, another thing remarkable about 
his face: there was utter absence of that vapid- 
ity and weakness which stamp almost every face 
that wears the impress of moral spotlessness. 
His broad, high brow ; his eyes, which were large 
and of so deep a blue that they almost seemed 
black ; his firm yet tender mouth—all indicated a 
mental serenity and a moral and_ intellectual 
grandeur that many a prelate might well have 
envied. 

He smiled as he glanced down at his watch : 


and while his eyes were thus diverted from the 
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door, it opened, and the beautiful bather, in a 
robe that would have done credit to a queen, 
came in, unperceived by her guest. With a sigh 
of weariness, rather than of impatience, he put 
the watch back in his pocket. 

‘‘Five hours,” he said half audibly; ‘‘ and 
she may not thank me for it, either.” 

She surveyed him, from head to foot. His 
whole personality, face, voice, and all, affected 
her in a remarkable degree ; and it was several 
seconds before she seemed willing to risk step- 
ping forward. His abstraction was an uncon- 
scious favor on his part, for which she felt that 
she owed him gratitude. He did not hear her, so 
busy was he with his thoughts, as she stepped 
forward to greet him. 

‘Did you wish to see me, signor ?” 

Startled by her words, they being his first 
intimation of her presence, he arose hastily and 
looked at her intently for a moment, in utter 


silence. 
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‘‘T am here to speak with the Princess Nour- 
mahal,” he finally answered. 

‘‘You are speaking with her now,” she 
informed him. ‘‘ Will you not kindly be 
seated ?” 

The chair into which he sank was so near 
hers that he could have touched her hands by 
reaching out his own. 

Again he was silent for a brief while, study- 
ing closely every feature of her face. There was 
something, too, so respectful about this scrutiny 
that it did not in the least annoy her, though her 
superb color deepened slightly. After a little, he 
said : 

‘*Your father, Prince Steinitz, was my dearest 
friend, and he told me many times that I was 
his. That honor made me presumptuous enough 
to call on you.” 

Instantly she gave him her hand. 

‘** Whoever comes to me in my father’s name 


is welcome,” she said, warmly. 
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He raised her little brown hand to his lips, 
and was suffered to kiss it unrebuked. 


‘and 


‘Now tell me your name,” she said, 
why you never came to see me before.” 

‘“T have only recently left Persia,” he said, as 
if he attached more weight to that statement 
than he did to the disclosure of hisname. “ It 
has been my home for many years.” 

‘‘ Beautiful Persia!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ How 
I love it! It is fairy land to me. Some day I 
hope I shall go there to live. But you forget that 
you have not yet told me your name.” 

“Tam Louis Grévé.” 

“Monsieur Grévé !” she cried, joyously, again 
giving him her hand. ‘‘ Why, my father loved 
you as well as he did his wife and children. Your 
name is written, and always affectionately, upon 
nearly every page of his journals. Words. can 
not express my delight at meeting one whom he 
so highly esteemed.” 

‘Your highness makes me very happy,’ he 


answered, warmly, once more raising her willing 
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hand to his lips. ‘‘To know that your father 
gave meas great a place in his heart as he filled 
in mine is, indeed, a most joyful assurance to me. 
He was the only man I ever loved.” 

‘‘T can say the same,” she said with a laugh. 

‘* But—you never saw him.” 

‘Unfortunately, no. As you are very likely 
aware, he was dead before my eyes were opened 
to the light.” 

Their eyes met, and there was another brief 
interval of silence. Her eyes were dropped first 
—not because she was displeased, but because 
something in his eyes again sent the blood, and 
this time the hot blood, into her face. 

‘“Do you remember my mother well ?’ she 
asked, after a moment, struggling against her 
embarrassment. 

“Yes,” he answered, flushing deeply, as if the 
question pained him. ‘You are like her—very 
much like her—in face, form, voice, and manner. 

here are moments, Princess, when the regem- 
blance is almost startling.” 
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“‘T have heard so much in her praise, Mon- 
sieur Grévé, that to be compared with her is the 
most gratifying compliment that has ever been 
paid me.” 

His magnificent face glowed, and he looked 
as if he wanted to pay her a still warmer compli- 
ment; but he checked the impulse and looked 
down at the floor. This gave her the first oppor- 
tunity she had had since he first set eyes upon 
her to observe him unnoticed. Never before had 
she seen a man in whom she felt so deep an 
interest, and she was greatly disturbed lest he 
should discover it. She broke the silence, but it 
cost her a decided effort. 

‘In my father’s journal,” she said, ‘“‘I see 
praise of Monsieur Grévé, not only as a man but 
as an artist and asa poet. May I ask if his tastes 
have changed in the intervening years ?” 

‘“My tastes are much the same now,” he re- 
plied, without raising his eyes. ‘Your father 
set an estimate on my painting and poetry that 


neither ever deserved; and I am afraid, from 
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your question, that his journals contained more 
concerning both than was judicious.” 

The subject was evidently an unpleasant one ; 
not apparently because he felt that he lacked 
skill, so much as for some other reason beyond 
her knowledge, though she was half overcome 
with curiosity to know what it was. ‘‘ You are 
the first modest Frenchman I ever saw,” she 
finally remarked, as if to divert him. ‘In you is 
your race redeemed.” 

“Why, have you found my countrymen go 
very bad, then ?” 

SOV oqo? 

‘‘T am very sorry to hear you say that. Will 
you tell me something about your experiences 
with them ?” 

A shudder, which she vainly endeavored to 
repress, passed over her. 

He was looking straight at her, and was 
almost frozen with horror at the change that sud- 
denly came over her. 


For a second her eyes were dull, and her lips 
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quivered with suppressed grief. Then her bosom 
heaved, her eyes flashed, and her lips contracted 
until they became harsh. Her dark skin grew 
darker, and her cheeks burned hotly with the 
deep-hued, passionate blood of Persia. All of her 
fascinating beauty was gone, and in its stead was 
a ferocity that was fairly fiendish. Her little 
hands worked nervously, and her breath came so 
fast that speech would have been impossible had 
her life depended on it. She did not see the man 
whose question had flung her into such awful 
turbulence, but was looking beyond him, straight 
before her. 

Living so much in the Orient, Grévé, no 
doubt, was used to strong scenes and violent pas- 
sions ; but past experiences, apparently, had not 
altogether prepared him for what he was then 
witnessing, and his amazement was boundless. 
He had, of course, only known Nourmahal for a 
few minutes ; but for all that, nothing but such 


ocular evidence as was now his could have in- 
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duced him to believe that she could either so far 
forget herself, or become stirred into such a rage. 

‘*T sincerely hope that your highness will for- 
give my asking so unfortunate a question,” he 
said, when she showed signs of getting calmer ; 
and his distress touched her deeply, and com- 
pletely softened her manner. 

‘*My excuse,” was the reply, ‘‘ must be that 
it was a Frenchman who destroyed my parents 
and sister—a memory which, as you have just 
seen, sometimes nearly makes a demon of me. I 
am sorry——” , 

She was stopped by the look on his face. He 
seemed about as much agitated as she had been a 
moment before. 

‘What is the matter ?” she asked. 

‘Are you certain that you have not been mis- 
informed regarding—regarding what you were 
just saying ?” 

‘* Quite certain. But you knew it all before, 
did you not ? 


‘‘It 1s entirely new to me.” 
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She leaned forward and looked sharply at him. 
She was not quite calm yet, and the warmth in 
her eyes was still unpleasant. Her gaze was 
painfully searching, and there was a suggestion 
of doubt in it. | 

‘“Were you not a member of my father’s 
household at the time when he was murdered 2?” 
she asked. 

‘‘T had not, at that time, seen him for six 
months.” 

‘Were you in Persia when the murder was 
committed ?” 

“Twas in France. I left Persia, altogether, 
six months before Prince Steinitz was killed.” 

‘* How long did you stay in France ?” 

“Until about a year after the murder.” 

‘“* And so you never knew, until to-night that 
one of your countrymen killed my father ?” 

He shook his head. 

‘“When you returned to Persia, did you ascer- 
tain nothing in the way of evidence connected 

with the murder ?” 
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‘Nothing definite. Your German relatives 
were there, busy with investigations, and they 
were very reticent about answering questions. 
Where, may I ask, did you get your informa- 
tion ?” 

‘From those same German relatives. It is 
only two years that I have known anything 
about the history of the calamities that befell my 
family in Persia, and I know nothing now be- 
yond general facts. Some Frenchman, whose 
name my German relatives do not know, or will 
not disclose, seduced my half-sister. My father, 
attempting to kill this Frenchman, was, instead, 
killed by him; and three months afterward, my 
mother died in giving birth to me.” 

‘* Until now,” said Grévé, ‘‘TI only knew that, 
while I was absent in France, your father was 
murdered, and your mother and sister died.” 

‘Did you not hear of my birth ? 

‘*No; I was only informed of that three years 
ago, and the information came from so question- 


able a source that I did not credit it even then. It 
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is less than three months since I have had the 
honor of really knowing that you were in ex- 
istence, and I then set out to find you immedi- 
ately.” 

‘“You can, I presume tell mea great deal 
about my family,” she said, after a brief pause. 
‘* But I cannot tell you how sorry I am that you 
do not know as much about their fate as my Ger- 
man.cousins seem to know. They think me only 
a child, and refuse to discuss the matter with me, 
though it cannot be gainsaid that I have every 
right on earth to know all there is to know on 
the subject.” 

The interest in Grévé’s face deepened. 

“Princess,” he answered, ‘‘I came here as 
your father’s friend to see if I could serve you; 
and if Ican in any way find out the things you 
wish to know, be assured I shall do so.” 

‘*Thank you, thank you!” she exclaimed, 
warmly. ‘“‘Ilam grateful to you beyond expres- 
sion. What you have just said gives me courage 
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to believe that I have at last found some one upon 
whom I can rely.” 

‘*Of that you may be sure,” he declared, kiss- 
ing her hand for the third time. His face was so 
close to hers and he looked into her eyes so 
searchingly, that she was almost certain that he 
must have fathomed her heart and seen that she 
was already more interested in him than she had 
a right to be in any stranger, who, for all she 
knew, might be an impostor. Then another 
strong tide of passicn swept over her, and she 
felt that it did not matter whether he was an 
impostor or not; he was fast filling the great 
empty barren that had always been in her heart. 
He was gracious, he was adorable, he fascinated 
her. The dizzy whirl in her head nearly sent her 
forward into his arms; but she recovered herself 
in time, and sank back into her chair instead. 
Her long lashes were wet, her cheeks burned as 
they had never burned before, and her lips quiv- 
ered with the first tender passion of her life. 


But he, also overcome with strong emotions, 
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was gazing straight down at the floor; and a 
moment later, managing to control herself, she 
arose from her chair and walked about, grateful 
at finding that she had not betrayed herself. 

“What is the latest entry in your father’s 
journal?’ he suddenly asked, as if the question 
was an effort at concealing his feelings. 

‘The last date is exactly six months before 
his death,” was the answer, as Nourmahal 
resumed her chair, and also looked down at the 
floor. 

His face became very pale, the moment she 
answered him. 

‘*May—may I ask what that last entry re- 
cords ?” 

His voice faltered, but she, believing that it 
was because he had discovered her interest in 
him, still kept her eyes averted. As. she 
answered him, she was nervously toying with a 
thread in her dress. 

‘“T have read his journals so much,” she said, 


“that I think I could repeat every word of them 
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from memory. The last entry is very brief and 
incomplete. It merely mentions a dinner that he 
gave to some French and German friends. It 
ends by stating that my mother was strangely 
indisposed and retired early, and breaks off with- 
out giving particulars.” 

SOSA SEA ice t date ¢ 

“Thabiciall’ 

‘Thank God !” he exclaimed ; but she was in 
such a disturbed state of mind that she did not 
seem to hear him. 

Feeling, rather than seeing, that he ‘was 
unobserved, he began making efforts to collect 
his startled and scattered senses. Presently the 
wild excitement died out of his face, and he 
again became self-possessed. He saw that she 
was disturbed and shaken, but attributed it to 
her violent passion of a few minutes before, 
which had been the main result of his reminding 
her of the detested destroyer of her family. 

She was trembling violently, and though she 


had succeeded in calming all outward show and 
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sign of the delightful new emotions that his mag- 
nificent manhood had awakened in her, she 
feared that she would betray the condition of her 
feclings if she stayed there any longer with him 
then ; so she made an excuse for a brief absence, 
after first insisting that he must make her home 
his, indefinitely. 

Scarcely was she gone when another door 
opened, and the man who had go recently brought 
her in from the scene of her bathing adventure 
entered. There was a villainous look on his face 
as he came forward and placed himself before 
Nourmahal’s new guest. ‘‘ Henri d’Aubigny !” 
exclaimed Grévé, in astonishment, ‘and in this 
house, of all places !” 

‘*Hush,” cautioned Henri. ‘‘ Don’t express 
yourself with so much vehemence. Some one 
might hear you, and that would make it unpleas- 
ant for us both. You, of course, can tell more 
about me than would sound well; but I, on the 
other hand, could counterbalance that, by giving 


an account of what you did on the night of that 
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memorable dinner, six months before the murder 
of Prince Steinitz.” 

“ Were you—were you there?’ gasped Grévé, 
hoarsely, his pallor returning. 

‘‘No; but to-night I was yonder, outside of 
the window ; and I not only heard you, but I saw 
you, all the while you were talking with that lit- 
tle Persian she-devil. JI discovered your secret, 
and it is extremely lucky for me that I did.” 

‘¢You cowardly——” 

‘““Come now, no platitudes. Ud tell your 
story to Nourmahal as quickly as I’d eat my din- 
ner. If you don’t want to set me to talking, 
have the sense to hold your tongue concerning 
me.” 

‘Youcan only tell what you surmise; and 
that——” 

‘¢ And that would be sufficient to make a bad 
mess for you. I could suggest a number of 
decidedly ugly questions for her to ask you; and 


with your silly reverence for the truth, you could 
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not answer them creditably. The result would 
be your banishment.’ 

Grévé was silent. 

“You are all right enough, Grévé,” continued 
Henri; “‘what you did was just what any nat- 
ural man would have done under such circum- 
stances; only, fortunately for me now, Nourma- 
hal would cut your heart out if she knew it. She 
need never find you out, though, if you promise 
to busy yourself with something else besides my 
affairs. Is it a compact ? 

66 INOS 

‘“As you please. When her royal tigership 
returns, you and I will compare books. Does tha 
suit you any better than my other proposition ? 

‘‘I[—wait a moment and let me think,” said 
Grévé, much troubled as to what would be the 
best thing for him to do. 

“Wait a week, if you wish to,” sneered the 
triumphant Henri. 

‘I will do it,” cried Grévé, with a smile. 


‘*'You will do what 2” 
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‘Wait a week.” 

“Tam afraid I don’t understand your little 
pleasantry.” 

‘“We will both hold our peace for a week. 
Then let things determine themselves.” 

Henri frowned, turned away, and then faced 
around again. 

“Truce for a week—then war,” he remarked 
blandly. “Is that your idea ? 

‘“‘Tt is,” assented Grevé. 

“Very good. For a week, we will say noth- 
ing about each other that will do any hurt to our 
respective characters. At the end of that time, 
we will come into this room and take turns ata 
recital that Nourmahal will at least find divert- 
iney? 

Before anything more could be said, Nourma- 
hal returned. She was mistress of herself again, 
and there was nothing about her now to show 
that she had ever been excited. Her face was 
emotionless—almost cool. 


‘“‘I will show you to your chamber myself, 
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Monsieur Grévé,” she said ; and then, brightening 
she added: ‘‘So, you gentlemen are old acquaint- 
ances, then ?’ 

‘* We knew each other in Persia,” answered 
Henri. ‘* Well, good-night, Grévé.” 

**Good-night, Monsieur d’Aubigny.” 

A moment later Henri was alone, cursing 
himself for having identified Grévé, since Nour- 
mahal seemed to gather so much satisfaction 
from it. Suddenly Henri slapped his thigh tri- 
umphantly. 

“My going under the window was a happy 
thought. It armed me against my greatest dan- 
ger,” he muttered. ‘‘So, we are to keep silence 
for a week! Ha! ha! I’m not such a fool. 
They will be so deeply in love by that time that 
she would then forgive anything in him. Oh, 
no; no week for me. Il start in at once and 
hurry them into a tempest.” 

When she returned, he said ; 

“Fis wife may not appreciate your—eatreme 
hospitality.” 
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‘‘ His wife !” she repeated with a start. “He 
has no wite.” 

‘¢'Yes, he has.” 

‘“T do not believe it.” 

‘“Then I will prove it to you.” 

“T don’t want your proof,” she exclaimed, 
passionately, and with flashing eyes. 

He gave his shoulders an impatient shrug. 

“That is because you are a woman, and a fool. 
I try to save trouble for you, and you get angry. 
He certainly has a wife, in France. There are 
plenty of other nice things about him that I could 
also tell you; and things, too, that concern you 
deeply. One is that he is the murderer of your 
father ; and is also your sister’s seducer. How 
about your Parsee nonsense now ?” 

Thrusting his hands into his pockets, he 
leaned back against the door and laughed ; but 
one glance at her checked his mirth and made 
him turn pale. 

Her eyes, which were gleaming like coals, 


were fixed menacingly upon him. She was mov- 
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ing slowly and noiselessly toward him, and with 


the supple, undulant grace of a cat seeking game. 
The jewels in the hilt of the little dagger he had 
railed her about flashed ominously from her 
clenched hand. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A WOMAN’S HEART. 


Despite his danger, Henri d’Aubigny found 
it impossible to move. Nourmahai’s fury was 
fascinating by power of its unearthly intensity. 

There was no doubt in his mind that she 
meant to kill him, and yet he could neither stir 
nor speak. Helplessly and hopelessly he watched 
her as she came on slowly towards him, with a 
cat-like noiselessness and a snake-like undulation 
of movement which were characteristic of her, 
and which was something far more terrifying 
than her dagger. She was only a young girl of 
seventeen, well rounded and filled out, it is true, 
but still somewhat slender as women go. Cer- 
tainly, he being a man of forty, and the possessor 


of uncommon physical strength, she was no 
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match for him, if he was in the normal possession 
of his faculties ; but he could not arouse himself. 

Hither an overwhelming consciousness of past 
euilt and treachery toward her, or the awful 
sublimity of her passionate wrath, held him in 
check, and he neither knew nor tried to know 
which it was. He was simply aware that he was 
absolutely powerless to resist her, even when she 
had advanced to within three feet of him, her 
little brown hand turned purple because of the 
tightness of her clutch upon the dagger-hilt. 

He sighed, closed his eyes, so that he might 
not see the stroke which he was certain was 
almost instantly to be aimed at him, and then, 
entirely deprived of even the last remnant of his 
strength and power of resistance, he opened his 
eyes again, out of sheer helplessness, to face his 
fate, and was surprised to see that a remarkable 
change was coming over Nourmahal. 

Her bosom was heaving, and she was fairly 
quaking with conflicting emotions. Now strong 


color darkened her face, and now it was blanched 
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with pallor. The hand in which she held the 
dagger trembled convulsively, her fingers alter- 
nately tightening and loosening. Presently, put- 
ting up her other hand, she relaxed her firm 
grasp upon her weapon, and began lightly toying, 
first with its hilt and then with its blade. She 
thrust one of her slippered feet out from under 
the bottom edge of her robe, and looked down at 
the gleaming rosette of rubies on its toe. Then 
the dagger fell to the floor. 

She suffered it to lie there for a brief interval, 
perhaps a minute, before she stooped and picked 
it up. When she did so, she looked at it, turned 
it over two or three times, sighed, and let it fall 
to the floor again from her unconsciously un- 
clasped fingers. Inclining her body slightly for- 
ward, she paused and glanced absorbedly from 
the diamonds in the dagger-hilt to the rubies in 
the toe of her slipper, which her position once 
more exposed. 

Henri could now have easily pushed her aside 


and possessed himself of the dagger; but if he 
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had been powerless and dismayed before, he was 
doubly sonow. The weight and magnitude of it 
all oppressed him and nearly stifled him ; and, 
worst of ail, the doubt. So simple a matter as 
breathing required all the effort he could make, 
and even that was next to impossible. 

He had, in the course of his acquaintance with 
Nourmahal—and that had begun with her very 
babyhood — seen her in more moods than he 
could count ; and he had also seen her moved and 
swayed by almost as many emotions ; but thig 
was the first time that the cause of her passion, 
or her emergence from it, had ever baffled him. 

He could not make her out. 

In fact, he was not calm enough to try to do so, 
by any process of reasoning or systematic thought. 
There are times when excitement or terror make 
reasoning impossible, and the causes of things 
come to us by intuition; and Henri d’Aubigny 
was one of those favored mortals in whom this 
function was uncommonly strong, but it entirely 


failed to serve him now. 
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He could understand her rage easily enough— 
it was his injudicious attempt at browbeating 
her which had caused that; but he could not 
understand what had gotten her so swiftly and 
so mysteriously over it, leaving her so softly and 
dreamily mobile—so wholly unlike herself and so 
much as other women frequently were. It not 
only puzzled him, but it alarmed him even more 
than her fury of two minutes before had alarmed 
him. It was something, which, aside from being 
so entirely new, and so incomprehensibly strong, 
was so wholly inconsistent and out of harmony 
with the elements of her nature, that he regarded 
it as absolutely uncanny ; and he was more awed 
and disturbed by it than he had ever been by the 
most overwhelming violence of her singularly 
passionate nature. 

He regarded her as a traveler regards a spout- 
ing geyser, which subdues and calms itself, brief- 
ly, sometimes without any hint as to when it will 
burst forth again with renewed and redoubled 
zest. 
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Her eyes, now, were starry and luminous ; 
her mouth was wistful and tender; and her 
whole demeanor—face, form and all—even to the 
quiet regularity of her breathing—was one of 
softness and repose. He had never seen her so 
beautiful before. He had always thought her 
best when alert and active ; but he saw his mis- 
take now. Not only the beauty of her face, but 
the surpassing grace and almost matchless per- 
fection of her curves and outlines, had, also, 
~ taken on new splendor. She had idealized herself. 
This, in itself, was entrancing ; and it enforced 
the conclusion upon Henri that it was the first 
time that he had ever stood face to face with 
actually living, breathing beauty, which was ab- 
solutely flawless. And then, a moment later, the 
perfection of it was marred and half destroyed 
for him by the horrible and questioning doubts in 
his mind as to what it was caused by and what it 
covered. 

Shaken and unmanned, alike by her beauty, 


in its new phase, and by his own cowardly 
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terror, every bit of his flesh was quivering and 
trembling. Even now she might have snatched 
up her dagger and plunged it into him, without 
his uplifting a hand to stay her; and he half 
wished that she would, and so end the curious, 
doubting misery which was both crushing and 
maddening him. It was the supremest suffering 
of his life. 

It was brought to an end though, in a way 
less tragic than the one he had thought of. 

Nourmahal suddenly aroused herself with a 
sigh, asif she had just then awakened from a 
particularly blissful dream. The color went out 
of her face a little, and some of the tenderness 
forsook her mouth. Outwardly, she seemed 
much like her natural self, and Henri’s bosom 
was pervaded by a slight feeling of relief. She 
kept her eyes fixed on the floor, without looking 
up at him, as if she was not yet quite sure of her 
self-possession. 

Seeing the dagger at her feet, she gave a little 
start of surprise ; and then recollecting herself, 
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she stooped and picked it up. But she did it with 
such a caressing air that it seemed as if it was 
the dagger which had just called out all of her 
bewildering tenderness. 

Henri, who was watching her closely, was 
more mystified than ever. 

Pulling aside the lacings, she slipped the dag- 
ger out of sight, inside of the front of her bodice. 

Waving her hand towards the door, she said, 
calmly and quietly, ‘‘I bid you good-night, 
Henri, you may go now.” 

Such a dismissal, under any other circum- ' 
stances, would have called forth almost endless 
expostulation and argument ; but, as it was, he 
had had quite enough of Nourmahal, for once, 
and he hurried out of the room without uttering 
a word. 

When he was gone, the tenderness came back 
into her face. Her eyes grew luminous again, 
and a strong color burned on her cheeks. Her 
bosom heaved so that she clasped her hands on 


it, and began walking slowly about the room as 
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if to calm herself. She smiled, she sighed; 
laughter came to her lips, and then preluded by a 
half-sob, her great eyes filled with tears, and her 
mouth twinged with pain. 

“Will it always be so?’ she murmured. 
“Shall I never, never, never be again as I was 
before ?” 

Leaning over the back of the chair, where 
Grévé had been sitting, she softly stroked the 
thick dark plush. Then she walked away and 
stood by the window, pressing her hot face 
against the cool glass. Change after change went 
over her, until the multiplicity of them made 
her wonder whether it was possible that there 
was even one other emotion left which the heart 
could feel that she had not felt. She shook her 
head. Surely, it was impossible that there was 
anything which could warm, or chill, or wrench, 
or soften, the hearts of mortals which she had not 
known since—well, since she had come from her 
bath in the little river. 


Turning suddenly from the window, she 
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darted across the room and flung herself nto the 
chair she had just been fondling. Then she let 
go the last bit of restraint, and wept until she 
was shaken and tossed like a willow in a tempest. 
This lasted for several minutes, and when the 
outburst had spent itself, she was as calm as she 
had ever been in her life; she was wholly and 
entirely herself again. 

“I might have known that it would be so,” 


she thought, smiling through the tears which 


‘listened in her eyes, ‘‘only it is so new and 
yes, NM ; 


strange. I might as well have had this struggle 
now as at any time, since it had tocome. Never 
before have I let any one keep me from doing as 
I pleased, and now, but for him, I should have 
killed Henri. I fairly felt that man’s soft, hand- 
some fingers clutch my arm and put my dagger 
aside. Oh, Louis Grévé, Louis Grévé, you have 
stolen my heart out of my bosom—no, no; you 
did not steal it, either, for I gave it to you, and it 
will be yours forever.” 


Had she been speaking, instead of thinking, 
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the object of her reflections would have overhead 


her; for just at that moment she turned her 
head, and saw him coming towards her, across 


the room, 
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CHAPTER III. 
TOO LATE. 


When he reached the corridor, the condition 
of Henri *dAubigny’s mind was something ter- 
rific. Rage, fear, and bewilderment possessed 
him about equally, and he found it altogether 
impossible to force himself into calmness or any- 
thing at all approaching it. 

He hurried rapidly along the corridor, and up 
the stairs to his chamber. The privacy of his 
own apartment, however, increased rather than 
diminished his mental turbulence. He walked 
spitefully up and down the room several times ; 
and then, losing the last remnant of self-control 
and restraint, he flung himself across his bed, 
writhing and biting at the bed-coverings like a 
wild beast. There was nothing human about this 


savage outburst of passion: it was wholly and en- 
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tirely the fierce, unreasoning rage and fury of an 
animal. His eyes blazed like those of an infuriated 
serpent, and the fever caused by his paroxysm 
parched his tongue and lips until they were 
dry and cracking, as if they had been seared. 
His throat, too, was burning and dry, and it was 
a matter of the extremest difficulty for him to 
breathe. 

It is doubtful if he could have lived many 
minutes in this way. The violence of his spleen 
and exasperation increased until, seemingly, hav- 
ing reached its highest possible pitch, it exploded 
in a sound which was half a roar and half a 
shriek ; and after that, strangely enough, he 
began getting quieter. A moment later, arising 
from the bed with great difficulty his strength 
having spent itself as well as his rage, he found a 
small flask of brandy, the greater part of which 
he drank. The condition of his mouth and throat 
was such that the strong liquor made him cry out 
again, with sudden and unexpected pain. 


He wondered if any one could possibly have 
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heard him; but the necessity for swallowing 
some water, instantly, to relieve him from the 
effects of the brandy was so pressing that he for- 
got his anxiety about being heard, almost as soon 
as he had thought of it. 

The brandy and water did him good service ; 
and in a few seconds, his enormous self-will wag 
exercising itself to his satisfaction, and he was 
passibly calm again. 

Dropping into a chair, he went, mentally, 
over the incidents of the last half hour ; but their 
contemplation did not afford him either comfort 
or satisfaction. 

Nourmahal alarmed him; all at once, she 
seemed to have grown into some other woman 
than herself, and he did not like the change. It 
was not by any means the first time she had ever 
worsted him, and neither was it the first time she 
had ever drawn her dagger on him; but when- 
ever she had made him feel the force and power 
of her temper before, it had been on occasions 


when he had provoked her beyond endurance ; 
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and she had only behaved after the manner of all 
Oriental women, when driven to the wall. And 
so, all through his previous experience with her, 
he had enjoyed her demonstrations of temper, in 
his coarse, inhuman way, and had amused him- 
self with them whenever the fancy took him to 
stir her into them. 

What he had just witnessed, however, was 
not altogether temper, but something higher, and 
mere sublime and dignified. Of course she was 
angry, but he had seen very plainly that her 
anger was but an insignificant part of the 
strong feeling she had displayed. She was more 
than provoked ; more than irritated. Something 
deep and powerful, beyond his fathoming, was at 
the bottom of it; and it was, too, he felt, some- 
thing of which he, in the main, was independent 
—else she would not have put her dagger up so 
softly and quietly, and sent him away so calmly. 
Whatever it was, it was a matter of sudden birth, 
and since he never once thought of associating 


Louis Grévé with it, he was completely mystified, 
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and finally gave up further attempts at penetrat- 
ing it, with a sigh. 

‘It must be some new side to her character,” 
he reflected. ‘‘ Perhaps itis the German gide. If 
it is, I hope there may soon be a relapse—for I 
think that I like the rather more vehement Per- 
sian side best.” 

Something, perhaps the German possibilities 
in her character, suggested other matters than 
the ways and moods of Nourmahal ; and arising 
suddenly, he crossed the room and paused before 
a high Persian cabinet, one of the four doors of 
which he unlocked. Swinging it open, four 
drawers, each bearing a Persian inscription, were 
disclosed. To one of these drawers he fitted a 
small and curious key ; and then sliding it open, 
he took from the drawer a package of papers, 
which was securely tied up. 

Untying the various strings, Henri began 
running the papers over in his hands, until he 
came to an exceedingly thin one, which he 
immediately opened, with a severe scowl. It wag 
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a single sheet, closely written in a compact and 
very precise German hand. Throwing the other 
papers on a table, he began reading the one he 
had selected. It was dated in Germany, seven- 
teen years back. 


‘Sir : Much against my will, Iam compelled 
to acknowledge your communication,” the docu- 
ment ran; “‘ but I feel constrained to say that I 
do so with the most profound reluctance. The 
papers you enclose I have had regularly exam- 
ined, and I am most unwillingly forced, by the 
result, to recognize you as the guardian of her 
highness, the Princess Nourmahal. The family 
of the dead Prince Steinitz has no desire to inter- 
fere with your authority in this matter. You 
are at liberty to act toward her in accordance 
with your own ideas of expediency, so long as 
you keep both her and yourself out of Germany. 
In this injunction, all the family of the dead 
Prince, my brother, are united with me. We 


decline to either state or discuss our reasons for 
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taking this attitude. It is possible that our 
meaning is not altogether obscure to you; but as 
to that, we are indifferent. The only point of 
consequence is that you stay away from Ger- 
many with your charge, and thus save us from 
the mortification of thrusting perpetual and irre- 
deemable disgrace upon her. When her high- 
hess is of age, and there is danger to us, because 
of preposterous claims which she may seek to 
establish, we will show you reasons for her stay- 
ing out of Germany forever, and for contenting 
herself with her Persian relations and property, 
both of which, as we have carefully ascertained, 
are entirely sufficient for her needs. If her death 
should fortunately occur before ghe is of age, 
legally, you may inform us of it ; but no atten- 
tion will be paid to any communication from you 
on any other subject. If you attempt to force 
yourself upon us, here, you will be surrendered to 
the demands of a certain government, which, as 
you are well aware, is anxious to possess itself of 


your person, Were your character and instincts 
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at all in keeping with your rank, we would not 
have reminded you of the degree of esteem with 
which you are regarded by your fellow-men ; but 
under the circumstances we think it best to 
revive it, so that there shall be no misunderstand- 
ing between us. We also give you warning that 
you will regret it, if, when she is of age, you 
decide to investigate our reasons for closing our 
doors to your charge. What we have to say 
about her had better be left unsaid, always ; and 
it is put off so long in the hope that something 
may transpire, in the meantime, which will defer 
it altogether. 

‘‘This letter, as you very well know, is writ- 
ten by the youngest and only living brother of the 
dead prince, whose unfortunate will empowers 
you in the way which makes my writing to you a 
necessity ; and I write this first and final letter 
in the name of my sisters as well as in my own 
name. 

alain, oir, 
‘“HMIL STEINITZ.” 
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Before his self-imposed reading was half done, 
the face of Henri @Aubigny was livid, and he was 
breathing hard again; but he had no intention of 
allowing himself to fly into another tempest ; and 
so, with a hollow and meaningless laugh, he 
forced himself back into calmness. When he 
reached the last line of the strange letter, he was 
as serene as midsummer moonlight. 

Folding up the sheet and putting it with the 
other papers, he tied the package securely to- 
gether again, and locked it up in the cabinet. 
For several minutes, he stood before the cabinet, 
contemplatively, fumbling his keys and hum- 
ming another bit of the same French pastoral 
with which he had amused himself earlier in the 
evening. 

“Well,” he broke out, at length, “Tam as 
much puzzled over this thing now as I was when 

I first saw that letter. Had it been written by 
any other man than Emil Steinitz, I would have 
killed him for it. As it is, it has come a great 


deal nearer killing me than anything else ever 


efter 
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did—excepting Nourmahal’s dagger, perhaps. 


The more I try to understand it, the less I know 


about it. I would have no difficulty in sifting 
out plenty of reasons for raising a cry against 
me, but I can not imagine a shadow of a reason 
for such a stand being taken against Nourmahal. 
Of course, her father got himself in trouble with 
his family by marrying a Persian woman; but 
that was settled, even before their first daughter 
was born ; and she, too, was in high favor with 
her father’s family. It is absurd to suppose that 
it is the old grudge against Persian blood which 
is being inflicted on Nourmahal, and yet I can 
think of nothing else. I can lie without a twinge 
or quiver, but when she puts her searching eyes 
on me and asks why her father’s family ignores 
her, I always think that my face must look as if 
I was lying: I choke, turn pale, and get in a 
perfect fume. Hours, days, and months I’ve 
studied this thing, and it baffles me still. Emil 


Steinitz wrote it, and so I must believe that there 
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is something awful back of it all ; from any other 
man, I would content myself by calling it a lie.” 

With a sudden exclamation of impatience, he 
dismissed the subject from his mind. 

Another part of the cabinet was opened, and 
from it he took two miniatures, painted on ivory. 
Both were beautiful specimens of art. One was 
the portrait of a woman of thirty-five, and the 
other, of a girl of fifteen. They were enough 
alike to be easily taken for the same woman, 
painted at two different periods. They were, also, 
wonderfully like Nourmahal. 

For a long time, Henri held them in his hands, 
looking back and forth from one to the other. 
Then he placed them, upright, against a book on 
the table, seated himself before them, and contin- 
ued his scrutiny; his evil face working curiously 
as he did so. His eyes glittered coldly, and there 
was that in his aspect and bearing which reminds 
one ofa panther which has sprung upon quarry 
from a vast height, only to find it carrion instead 


of living game. He did a great deal of mutter- 
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ing, but it was under breath and inaudible, ex- 
cept an occasional word; and the most of these 
were oaths. 

Presently he put the miniatures away, and 
locked the cabinet again. His face now wore an 
expression of triumph which made it more dev- 
ilish than it had been yet. Clenching his hands, 
he shook them at the ceiling. 

“You, too, have escaped me,” he said, ‘but 
the other one shall not. Nourmahal, Nour- 
mahal, you are mine, unless death strikes you 
down as it did them; and there is little danger of 
that. You shall not, at least, die before my re- 
venge on you is complete for what they cheated 
me out of.” 

He walked slowly about the room, his face 
aglow with the reflection of the past and in- 
tended villainies he was feasting his mind on, and 
getting more and more satisfaction out of each 
succeeding moment, until his ecstasy of evil 
seemed to be at its height ; and then, suddenly, as 


is the case with most things when perfection is 
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reached, his emulation was swept away. A new 
and uncomfortable thought startled him go that 
he jumped as if a needle had pierced him. is 
face blackened and he swore savagely. 

“It is Grévé !” he exclaimed excitedly ; ‘it 
is Grévé! That is the secret of my lady’s new 
mood. Strange I didn’t think of it before, after 
what I saw and heard from the window. Iam 
growing stupid. Ah, ha! The way is all clear 
how. His blandishments worked mischief 
enough for me in Persia, in the old days, and [ll 
see to it, at once, that nothing of the kind hap- 
pens again. He must die. Louis Grévé, this ig 
your last night on earth, unless you are a stronger 
man than I am.” 

And then rushing out into the corridor, he 
ran to the door of Grévé’sg chamber, flung it open 
and sprang in. He glared around the room like 
a madman. It wag empty. It was brilliantly 
lighted, but he was the only soul in it. Grévé 


was not there. 


‘Iam too late,” he gasped, after a moment, 
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“he has broken faith with me and gone down to 


tell her everything, ahead of me.” 


A pallor overspread his face, and then it dis- 


appeared and he laughed. 

“T am a fool,” he said; ‘‘he has fled alto- 
gether. I scared him away with my threats. 
That is what it means. Well, he went in time— 


on his own account, as well as on mine.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DEDUCTIONS. 


Nourmahal could not understand the anxiety 
which she thought that she saw in Grévé’s face, 
in her brief, faltering glance, as she turned 
toward him; and knowing no reason for it, she 
believed that her high-wrought and excited con- 
dition must have led her into a mistake. She 
was greatly confused, his unlooked-for coming 
was so close on to her indulgence in hysterics ; 
and she was more than half of the opinion that 
traces of her recent agitation were still on her 
face with sufficient definiteness to betray to him 
secrets she wished to keep. 

His return to the parlor delighted her, though, 
and she did not altogether conceal it. Smiling, 


she offered him her hand as she stepped forward 
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to meet him ; but the moment their eyes met, 
hers were averted. 

A sigh of relief escaped him at finding her 
unharmed and out of danger. Evidently this 
surprised him. Kissing her hand, he tried to 
return her smile, but was not altogether success- 
ful. 

‘Is anything wrong with you?’ she asked. 

“No; but I thought something was wrong 
with you,” he replied, scanning her face closely. 

“How strange,” she exclaimed; ‘“‘ what do 
you mean ?”” 

“T was alarmed by sounds, which I heard 
from my chamber. That is why I came down. 
Since you are all right, I will, with your permis- 
sion, retire again.” 

‘‘' Wait,” she said, ‘until you have told me 
what you heard. No unusual sound has reached 
my ears; and my curiosity is aroused.” 

‘“ Well,” he responded, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, his face looking as if he was heartily 


ashamed of having mistaken an illusion for real 
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ity; “I am, very likely, wrong; but I thought 
that I heard Henri d’Aubigny cry out, twice ; and 
after that, a sound of weeping came to me 
through my window. Pardon me, but I feared 
that that might have you for its origin.” 

She dropped her eyes. 

‘“You were right, so far as I am concerned. 
I have, as you surmised, been weeping; but 
entirely by myself. Henri was not here. He left 
me to myseif, several minutes ago. He did not 
indulge in outcries here. As for what he may 
have done elsewhere, I have, of course, no means 
of knowing.” 

There was a moment of silence, and then he 
asked if she would mind telling him whether 
Henri went away in anger. 

She looked up at him in surprise. 

“Tell me why you ask,” she said curiously. 

‘*Pardon my saying it, but I was not seeking: 
to force your confidence. It is difficult for me to 
put my reasons into words. Henri d’Aubigny’s 
outcries were, unmistakably, those of rage ; and 


etetiterits 
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your weeping came to my ears almost simulta- 
neously with the second cry.” 

For a moment he hesitated, looking confused. 

** Well,” she said. 

“Well, he is tremendously disturbed by. my 
arrival, and he is infuriated because you gave me 
so cordial a welcome. I feared he was punishing 
you for—” 

She laughed outright, loud and merrily ; and 
gleefully clapped her hands. 

‘Think whatever other ill of me you please,” 
she said, ‘‘ but don’t think that again. My tears 
never yet came at his beck, and I doubt if they 
ever will. He is too much of a coward to offer 
me violence ; and I am not coward enough to 
weep, if he did. His peculiarities are best coped 
within other ways. I don’t mind telling you, 
though, that he did fly into a rage, soon after you 
retired; and that it was, too, mainly on your 
account. But I checked him in that; and when 
he left me, he was as subdued as man ever was. 


That was something like ten minutes ago; andif 
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you are at all familiar with hj 
must know that in that time 


worked himself in and out of 
Very lil 


S habits, you 
he could easily have 
a dozen fresh rages. 
<ely you did hear him cry out: but if you 


did, the outcries he made had no gort of connec- 


tion with my weeping ; and neither wag that in 
any way provoked or inspired by him.” 

It struck him that she w 
tive on this point, and an 
his face 


as particularly gensi- 


amused smile came on 


‘You seem to clearly understand some of the 


elements of his character,” he said, significantly. 


‘It would be no marvel if I understood them 


all,” she answered ; “I have lived with him ever 
since I was born.” 


‘* Indeed ey exclaimed Grévé: va b was 
’ 
aware of that.” 


not 


“He is my guardian.” 
‘“ How very strange,” he commented, gravely. 
‘Yes, I suppose it ig strange. He was made 
my guardian by my father’s wil].” 


elie tate 
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“And your father’s family made no objec- 
tion ?” 

“My father’s family is not concerned about 
me in any way,” she answered, bitterly ; “or at 
least Henri d’Aubigny says so. He is such an 
accomplished liar, though, that I would place no 
great dependence on the statement, did not the 
conduct of my German relatives corroborate it.” 

‘‘He may be playing some double game 
between them and you,” suggested Grévé. 

‘He is capable of it,” was the answer; ‘* but 
this ig the one evilin the world of which he is 
innocent. Emil Steinitz has been here to see me. 
He refused to notice Henri, altogether ; and he 
not only treated me as if my birth was a general 
misfortune, and an insult to him, in particular, 
but, also, as if I was personally to blame for it.” 

Grévé was greatly distressed. 

“ How long ago was this?’ he asked. 

‘* About three years.” 

‘* And he made no manifestation of a natural 


interest in you ?” 
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She shrugged her shoulders, 

‘Not unless his reminding me that I had no 
chaperon could be called go.” 

Grévé smiled, she was so petulant about it. 

‘So he reminded you of that, did he?” 

“He apparently gave it a place in the cata- 
logue of diseraces, next to the disgrace of my 
birth,” she answered, angrily. 

‘The matter of chaperons is a weak point in 
Kurope,” he explained ; “you could scarcely 
have given him a greater shock than to have let 
him known that you had none.” 

“Tt is a weak point with me, also,” she ex- 
claimed, passionately. <‘T hope you were not 
shocked in the same way.” 

‘* No, indeed,” he answered her. “ D’Aubigny’s 
presence here is the only thing that hag shocked 

me yet; and I must admit that I never received 
a greater shock.” 
But she was not to be diverted by any attempt 
at changing the subject. 


“Europeans condemn Persians because they 
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put women in harems,” she said, hotly, and with 
flashing eyes; “but to me the European idea of 
the chaperon is far more indecent and detestable. 
Do not call Europe enlightened, so long<as it 
approves of a thing so barbarous. Tel] me, if you 
can, what is gained by it. If men and woman 
have any intention of vileness, watching them 
will not avert the evil ; and if they are pure, it is 
an insult to them. It is the most purposeless 
thing I ever heard of.” 

“Many Europeans hold the same view,” an- 
swered Grévé. ‘It is a great problem.” 

“It is no problem at all,” she insisted ; ‘ jt 
is one of those things which has no second side 
to it. As for me, watching would invariably 
plunge me into whatever evil my custodians were 
seeking to avert. It is, too, immeasurably 
wrong in theory. It presupposes that all men 
are vile, and that all women are idiots—some- 
hing which its most courageous adherent would 
not undertake to demonstrate in any other way. 


If all humanity Zs, indeed, weak and irresponsi- 
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ble, espionage is an imposition, because, then, it 


is very clear that those who watch us but do go 


to check vile tendencies in ug which, earlier In 
5) b) 
life, they indulged. Humanity being as bad ag 


that, it would be wise to make death. the penalty 


for any and all association of the se 


propagation being made impossible 


xes, so that, 
» Vile man and 


brainless woman might soon die off, and no 


longer profane and tarnish this otherwise fair, 
pure: earth.” 

She was drawn up to her fullest height, and 
though she was not taller than women average, 
her impressive earnestness, and her half-wild 
Oriental magnificence of face and per 
more than Grévé could stand ; 


son, were 
her unconscious 
power and force were so much more potent with 
him than feminine artfulness had ever been, that 
It was with difficulty that he could restrain him- 
self from throwing himself at her feet and offer- 
ing her his heart. 

She wags looking straight at his face, and he 


‘was watching the excited clasping and unclasping 


—_—— 
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of her little brown hands. And so they stood, in 
silence, for several minutes after she had ceased 
speaking. Finally an intensely troubled expres- 
sion came upon his face. 

‘‘Of what are you thinking?’ she asked. 

His head swam, for a moment, at the sound 
of her voice ; and then, with an effort, he calmed 
himself. 

‘“T was thinking that there must be some 
tremendous mystery behind the severe and un- 
natural attitude assumed by your German rel- 
atives,” was the answer, in tones which rather 
lacked the ring of sincerity. 

She sighed and then she laughed. 

“T thought you were reflecting on what I had 
just said about chaperons,” she returned, pouting 
and assuming to be piqued. 

‘Unless his character has changed, greatly, 
from what it used to be, I don’t see how you ever 
got on with Henri d’Aubigny, without a chap- 
eron,” he observed. : 


‘TI doubt if his character has changed any, 
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except for the worse, I was only a few months 
old when I first came into his hands. Ag an in- 
fant, of course, I did not interest him ; and while 
I was growing into girlhood, I was, at the same 
time, learning his habits and tastes. Thinking 
me only a child, he was not particular what he 
did before my eyes, and so I understood his ways 
with women before he thought me possessed of 
intelligence at all. Instinct taught me to keep 
myself in seeming childhood as long as I could; 
and when, at last, the change in my habits, 
which womanhood enforces, was inevitable, I 
assumed my new and necessary attitude with a 
swiftness and earnestné’s which amazed him. 
Before he was over his surprise, I was so secure 
in my new position that he was compelled to res- 
pect it. Whenever it suited his fancy to attempt 
putting my ways aside for his, we would simply 
have a clash of arms in which I was always 
victor.” 
He looked at her admiringly. 


“Still,” he said, “‘I am puzzled to know how 
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you could have held out against him, as you 
have, all by yourself.” 

‘’My chaperon was here,’ she answered, 
touching her bosom. 

He sheok his head. 

“With some men that might do,” he an- 
swered; “‘but not with Henri d’Aubigny. <A 
woman’s heart, even though as pure and resolute 
as yours, is nothing to him.” 

‘You misunderstood me,” she said, with a 
peculiar laugh. ‘‘ Hearts are nothing to him, ex- 
cept to break. I was not speaking of mine, but 
of this.” 

And slipping aside the lacings of her bodice, 
she drew the dagger. 

‘This is my chaperon,” she cried; ‘it is to 
this, coupled with my physical strength, which, 
for the last five years, has been sufficient to 
match his, that I owe my success in keeping him 
my guardian—and nothing worse.” 

He laughed, now, and seemed greatly amused 
at her quaint originality. 
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“i can easily believe that you could do this, 
perpetually, if necessary; but I doubt if any 
other woman could assure herself of personal 
safety in such a way,” he declared, warmly. 

“If European women are what you make 
them out to be, they might fail; but no Persian 
woman would have any difficulty in protecting 
herself,” she answered. 

“Some of them might not—your mother, for 
instance,” he answered, vaguely and dreamily. 

She looked up at him quickly, struck by the 
sudden listlessness of his tone; but he aroused 
himself, and averted his eyes. 

“What is the matter?” she demanded, taking 
a step nearer to him, and regarding him sharply. 

‘“What do you mean?’ he asked, without 
looking up. 

‘“The mention of my mother geemed to em- 
barrass you.” 

He raised his eyes instantly, and they met 
hers frankly. 


‘Tt was not her, or any thought of her, which 
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embarrassed me,” he said earnestly ; ‘‘it was— 
it—it was her daughter.” 

The wildest excitement flashed into her face, 
and her breathing came in hot, spiteful gusts. 
She clutched his arm, and stood with her face 
close to his. 

‘My sister,” she gasped ; “you were speak- 


aD 


ing of my sister.” 

‘*T was speaking of you !” 

Then she partially understood him; and drop- 
ping her eyes, she stepped backward, shrinkingly, 
as if some one had struck her a blow in the face. 

All this time they had been standing; but 
now she sank into a chair, and without looking 
up, made a sign for him to sit down. 

He could not see her eyes at all, and only a 
part of her face. He watched her intently, and 
was all in a tremor, fearing that he had offended 
her. Grévé was modest and without vanity ; the 
very kind of man who never can tell whether a 
woman is pleased or displeased, when she is 


embarrassed ; and so it was altogether impossible 
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for him to know what to make of her perturba- 
tion, or what to do next. 

She longed, yet feared, to have him say more, 
and he was fearful that when she next spoke it 
would be to reprimand him for presuming un- 
warrantably. Unwittingly, they were directly at 
cross purposes. It was not until he had said, “TI 
was speaking of you,” that she had known that 
he admired her; while the strong and pleasant 
emotions which he had stirred in her, were 
wholly undreamed of by him. She was nearly 
overcome with joy at making so delightful a dis- 
covery, but she did not deem it advisable to let 
him imagine, even, that she had discovered the 
condition of his feelings toward her. It was only 
an hour since they had first met, and she was not 
only in love with him, but was fully convinced, 
by what she had seen, that he regarded her in the 
same tender way. It made her happier than she 
had ever thought it possible for any mortal to be, 
and she longed to have him snatch her up in his 


aris, speak out his love, and listen while she 
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confessed hers; but that must not be yet. Even 
the fierce, vehement Persian nature felt that. 
Such haste would not be judicious. She doubted 
if it would send him away if he knew that he had 
So quickly and unreasonably enslaved her affec- 
tions ; but she did not want him to think her So 
lightly won. And then, too, there was, to her, 
almost as much sweetness in expectancy, as there 
was likely to be in reality. That, though, did not 
console her, satisfactorily, except for a moment. 
She looked through her fingers at his lips, and 
then her own burned go with the desire to have 
him kiss them, that she had to close her eyes and 
shut the tempting possibility out. Then a single 
noment of bitterness came: sweet as it was to 
think of the rapture of being clasped in hig arms, 

the reality, which, for the present, she must fore- 

go, would, she knew, be go much sweeter, that she 
could scarcely restrain herself from slezing upon 
it, then and there. For a second she felt that she 
could not, and that she must extend her hands to 


him, let him see the passion in her face, and fold 
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her to his bosom if he wished. If she could, in 
any way, have justified herself in doing so rash a 
thing, it would have instantly been done ; but she 
plainly saw that she could not, and that she must 
be prudent and wait. Time would soon provide 
her the justification she wanted, and since there 
was no one but themselves to say or do anything 
about it, they need not wait very long for an 
understanding. She did not, except for a mo- 
ment, try to content herself with thinking that 
it would be all the sweeter for waiting. She was 
too honest with herself to attempt such sgelf- 
deception ; and she knew, perfectly well, that 
waiting would be the most unbearable torture, 
and that she could only endure it by dint of the 
most tremendous self-control and self-exertion of 
which she was capable. 

Now that she had gone over it all, and haé 
faced it, as a soldier faces a rival army across a 
batile-field before a fight, she felt equal to it, 
instantly ; and submitted to it quite as quickly, 


When she uncovered her face and looked at 
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him again, there was nothing about her to in 
any way indicate what she had just undergone. 

She smiled, pleasantly, and looked as if she 
was greatly surprised at his generally disconso- 
late air. 

‘How grateful I am that the fates sent you 
to me,” she said; ‘‘ you were more highly es- 
teemed by my father than any other man. He 
had the utmost faith in you, in every way ; and 
so have I, though I have only known you an 
hour. You came here as his friend ; but that 
relation, so far as Iam concerned, ceased almost 
as soon as I saw you; for | made you my friend 
at once, and I am sure I shall never have occasion 
for regretting it.” 

She paused long enough to let him make new 
protestations of his friendship for her, and then 
she continued : 

‘*T am more sorry than I can say that you did 
10t come to me before. You and I would both 
have been in every way better off than we are 


now ; and I would not have been so long com- 
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pelled to buffet against Henri. He had been such 
a curse to me, in so many ways; and he has made 
every possible effort to mislead me. But for 
intuition, and a feeling of distrust against him, 
which must have been born with me, I dare not 
think what might have befallen me. Unknown 
to him, I wrote several letters to my father’s 
family ; but they were unheeded, and so I might 
have saved myself the trouble. The Parsees 
came to me, several times, when I sent for them : 
but they would have killed him, if I had said 
very much, so I was afraid to speak out.” 

‘“ Why didn’t you send him away ?” 

‘You seem to forget my utter loneliness and 
helplessness. Bad friend as he was, he was better 
than no friend. He protected me from the world 
as well as any one could have done: I only had 
need of some one to protect me from him. How 
black his heart is. I think it must be ink that 
courses through it instead of blood. 

Grévé laughed. 


“The idea is a novel one,” he said; ‘‘and I 
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have reasons of my own for believing that you 
are right.” 

‘*Tell me what they are,” she said. 

He started. 

‘*T can not--that is, not yet,” he answered. 

She looked at him gravely and inquiringly. 
When he observed it, he said: 

‘You shall know everything in good time. I 
have much to say, about him ag well as about 
myself; but not quite yet.” 

“And why not yet?’ she demanded, im- 
patiently and with a slight frown. 

An expression of pain came on his face; but 
he met her gaze steadily. Either he had nothing 
to conceal of which he felt ashamed, or else he 
was a most consummate actor. 

‘* Just a moment ago,” he said, ‘‘ you spoke of 
your faith and friendship. Are they not suf- 
ficient that you can trust me until the proper 
time comes for me to speak V3 


‘Yes, yes; be sure I can,” she answered, 
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flushing deeply. <I wronged you, and I am 
sorry for it. Will you forgive me ?” 

‘“You do me too much honor,” he responded, 
hastily ;’ I am afraid I spoke too warmly.” 

“Not in the least. I merited a far more 
severe rebuke.” 

His face brightened. It was deeply gratifying 
.to have so beautiful a woman say so much; but 
he only looked his appreciation, and made no 
attempt to express it in words, 

There was a moment of silence, and in that 
moment, Henri *dAubigny, having crept noise- 
lessly along the corridor, reached the door and 
placed his ear at the key-hole, to listen. 

“What a singular life yours is, and has been,” 
Grévé said, suddenly ; ‘‘no lesser woman could 
have held up under it.”’ 

“TI shall not, any longer, now that I have 
your friendship to depend on,” she answered, 
with a dangerously fascinating smile. 

“Serving you will be a pleasure. Depend 
upon me all you please.” 
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‘Will it be so easy, then ?” 

“Be gure it will. As easy as serving your 
father.” 

‘Why not easier?” she said, coyly. 

His face flushed, and he was half confused. 

SO iemvill bee wy iOUere. 

But he faltered, and she did not think that it 
would be wise to ask him to finish the sentence. 

‘‘You will find, when it is too late, that you 
have undertaken no easy task,” she reminded 
him. ‘There is much to find out, and much to 
punish. All of it, too, will be difficult.” 

‘Tt shall be done, nevertheless.” 

She gave him an admiring glance, and then 
her face darkened a little. 

“Think how much there is to do,” she said ; 
‘“T must know who killed my father, and who 
my sister’s seducer was, which, of course, amounts 
to the same thing. I must know why my 
father’s journals stopped so abruptly six months 


before his death, and why my mother’s journals 
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have never been found at all ; I must, also, know 
why my German relatives treat me as they do.” 
Grévé looked at her in surprise. Her tone and 
manner were cold and imperious, and she had 
spoken mechanically, as if she had had no interest 
whatever in her words. It was entirely a new 
phase in his experience with her, and it was far 
from a pleasant one; but before he could question 
her, a panel slid in the wall, near her side, and an 
opening was disclosed. Instantly a man appeared 
init. He was avery old and very gray Parsee, 
and as he stepped forward into the room, with a 
tread so soft that a cat might have envied it, he 
laid one finger, warningly, across his lips. 
Nourmahal signed for him to approach her, 
and he obeyed with a noiseless swiftness which 
was uncanny, and whispered something in her 
ear. Instantly, her whole manner changed. 
She drew her lips tightly across her teeth, her 
eyes blazed, and her nostrils dilated and 
expanded. She fairly trembled with rage, her 


bosom heaving wildly. 
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Gréve was speechless with amazement. 

The Parsee glided back through the opening 
and closed the panel after him, without having 
made a sound that reached Grévé’s ear. The 
whole circumstance was so silently sinister that 
he shuddered. 

Suddenly, Nourmahal, as noiselessly as the 
Parsee, glided toward the door. Her graceful 
figure undulated in a way that thrilled Greve 
through and through, but not knowing what it all 
meant, he half feared that she had gone mad. 
On reaching the door, she raised the latch softly, 
without a click or rattle. Then she flung the 
door wide open, and Henri d’Aubigny fell, curs- 
ing, into the room, on his face. 

She neither spoke, nor moved; but let him 
scramble to his feet, and slink away along the 
corridor. 

Then, with unruffled calmness, and every 
trace of her anger gone, she closed the door, 


turned, and faced Grévé with a merry laugh. 


CHAPTER V. 
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The next morning Henri was missing. There 


was no trace of him in or about the villa, except- 


ing a brief note, in which he informed Nourmahal 


that not shame, but vengeance, was the cause of 


his departure. 


She was not-disturbed, and not 


materially surprised; but Grévé was amazed, 


almost beyond the power of speech. 


The part of 


the note which most perplexed him, and most 


interested Nourmahal, ran thus: “Ina week, I 


shall return to keep a tryst I have made with 


Fate.” Woman-lke, she was pleased with the 


mystery, and set her wits at work, trying to pen- 


etrate it; but she never thought of associating 


the hidden meaning with Grévé. 


He, Grévé, interpreted it that Henri meant to 


return and compare histories with him, for Nour- 
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character. 


At break 


Nourmahal. 


before ; but something was missing, though he 
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mahal’s delectation. And he wondered if he had 
not best speak out then, at once, telling her all 
there was to tell, so that silence on his part 
might not seem like deception to her. To wait 
the full length of the time agreed upon, might 
cost him the place which he hoped that he had 
won in her favor. He was certain that it would 
be most judicious to speak out, then ; but he was 
troubled by the further thought that it would be 
most honorable to wait. Both sides of the ques- 
tion, certainly, had their good and bad aspects ; 
and, after according to both due weight and con-- 
sideration, the decision was made, though a little 


reluctantly, in favor of silence. 


ou 
1 


fast, that morning, Grévé found it 


wholly impossible to put himself in chord with 


It was as if some mysterious wheel 


had revolved, turning outward a new side of her 
He could not understand her. Her 
luxuriant Oriental loveliness was even more daz- 


zlingly impressive than it had been the night 
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could not tell what. There was, also, in her al- 
most incongruous air of repose, a conscious, sus- 
tained and impregnable mastery of self, which 
seemed to him as unnatural as it was new.- She 
was not formal, and she betrayed no sign of being 
purposed to attempt assuming unusual dignity ; 
but her manner, or her look, or something else 
which was indefinable, suggested to him the 
blood-red ruby. Like it, she seemed, to the eye, 
sparkling with fire and suppressed passion; and 
yet her whole atmosphere made him feel that if 
he should put out his hand, to touch hers, he 
would find it, also, like the stone, cold, pulseless 
and unsympathetic. 

The night before, she had bewildered him 
with what had seemed like outward flashings 
from a fiercely burning soul. Now she _ bewil- 
dered him, still more, with her icy and majestic 
statuesqueness. The evanescent, ruby-like glitter 
depressed him like a night-mare. Why was 
everything about her which he considered natural 


so wholly shut out from it? Why should she 
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only gleam, now, when a few short hours before 
she had glowed? Then, she drew him, against 
his every power of resistance; and now she 
repelled him, against every exerted force of his 
nature : she awed him—she almost intimidated 
him; and, without a discernible sign of her 
nourishing any such intent. 

All at once, he thought of the old Parsee, who 
had so suddenly and so noiselessly stolen in on 
them, betraying the listening Henri, at the door. 
Might not this same crafty spy, by some possi- 
bility, have overheard and reported to Nourmahal, 
what he and Henri had said and done, earlier in 


the evening 


oO) 


when they had found themselves 
alone together in the same parlor? And might 
not this, indeed, be the reason of her sublime in- 
difference and self-containment? That it was 
sufficient to produce such an effect on a woman 
like Nourmahal, he very well knew; and so he 
tortured himself with this, and with similar 
doubts and fears, all through that morning meal, 


which, by some peculiar arrangement of hers, 
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they ate alone, by themselves, and wholly un- 
attended. Had she, he asked himself, done this 
a give him a chance to clear up the suspicious 
circumstances he feared the Parsee had informed 
her of? If this was her purpose, and he ignored 
the opportunity, would she not despise him for 
it ? 

He was nearly demented with doubts and 
fears and internal queries, and never was he glad- 
der of anything in his life than he was when that 
comfortless repast was over. Her mind, though, 
could he have penetrated it, would have fully 
solaced him ; for, in reality, each misunderstood 
the other, and her own mental agitation was no 
less a matter of suffocating turbulance than his, 

She, closely studying his downcast eyes and 
averted face, thought that no two men, of what- 
ever race or class, were never more dissimilar 
than he was, now, from what he had been the 
night before. And she tried to settle it, in her 
mind, as to whether his quiet dignity of now, or 
his warmth and earnestness of the preceding 


+ . 
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night, constituted his most usual, most natural 
mood and condition. 

She could not understand his present con- 
strained bent. She feared that she must have 
made a most unwomanly betrayal of her appreci- 
ation of him the night before; and that her emo- 
tional displays, which she could only vaguely 
remember, now, since they were scarcely intelligi- 
ble to her, then, must have alarmed him ; and 
that that was why he had become so reticent and 
distant. She little dreamed that his emotions and 
sensibilities had, the evening before, quite as near- 
ly escaped mastery as her own. And so, almost 
positive that she had disgusted him, and that he 
despised her, she, too, was glad when the end of 
breakfast gave her a chance to get away from 
him. Greatly perturbed, she hastened out into 
her grounds, and walked about, briskly, trying to 
calm herself. 

“An hour afterward, when he was sitting in his 
chamber, brooding over the matters which so 
sorely perplexed him, a panel was suddenly slid, 
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and his privacy was broken in upon by the aged 
and interrupting Parsee of the preceding night. 

Grévé was greatly startled, and a little 
angered. Springing to his feet, he advanced for- 
ward a few steps; and then he and his unex- 
pected visitor met, in the middle of the room, 
face to face, the Frenchman frowning, and the 
Parsee complacent. 

‘‘T am Azim, the chief retainer of the most 
noble and ancient house of her highness, the 
Princess,” explained the Parsee, with a stiff but 
respectful obeisance. 

‘If there is anything I can do for her, you 
may command me,” responded Grévé, in a 
manner which indicated that he was uncomfort- 
able through misgivings. 

Azim made an extremely low bow. 

‘You can speak out, and free your mind, if 
you wish to,” was his answer, in a painfully sig- 
nificant tone. 

Grévé’s surprise and discomfiture were now 
boundless. 
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‘I do not at all comprehend,” he faltered, his 
nerves quivering and his head swimming. 

‘*My son does not know that I heard all the 
words which passed between himself and the 
other French gentleman, last night,” said Azim, 
coolly. 

Grévé, by this time, was restored to his normal 
condition again. He felt injured and indignant, 
and there was a flash of anger in his eyes. 

‘Were you spying on me by order of the Prin- 
cess?” he asked, curtly. ‘‘ And do I owe this 
present attention to her, also ?” 

Azim smiled in a way which showed his teeth, 
like the grimace of a leopard. 

** No,” he replied, calmly, ‘‘ she knows nothing 
of it. My actions are neither inspired now con- 
trolled by her will. What is best for her, I do; 
and she seldom knows of it, either before or 
afterward. Some of her mother’s race have 
always been in reach of her, and that, alone, has 
done a vast deal to save her from destruction at 
the hands of Monsieur Henri. He knows of our 
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ministrations and watchfulness, though, if she 
does not. But never mind that. You have told 
her you are her friend ; but, last night, you and 
he hinted at much which sounded strangely. If 
you wish to speak out plainly, now, I will hear 
you.” 

Grévé was more angered than before. 

“You say you heard all that was said, last 
night, between Monsieur @’Aubigny and I?’ he 
asked. 

‘*T said so.” 

“Then you heard a certain promise made ?”” 

plebeard it.’ 

“Very well. The promise will be kept,” said 
Grévé defiantly, and exasperated beyond control, 
at what he deemed the most unwarrantable as- 
surance and impudence. 

Azim was neither vexed nor abashed. 

‘‘Candor, sometimes, is more excellent than 
prudence,” he remarked, quietly and impassively. 

The two men regarded each other sharply 


and inquiringly for an instant; and then Azim, 
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either satisfied, or bent on other tactics, bowed, 
respectfully and frigidly, and left Grévé alone 
again. But Grévé’s peace of mind, which was 
nearly re-established when the Parsee came in, 
went away with him. 

Grévé had been industriously reasoning himself 
out of his worriment over what he had regarded 
as Nourmahal’s remarkable change in her bearing 
towards him; and he had gotten considerable 
consolation out of the more or less vague idea 
that she was disturbed about Henri’s departure 
and intimations. Dwelling on this had nearly re- 
stored him to comfort again; and now, Azim 
having admitted that the arrangement between 
him and Henri was overheard, Grévé found him- 
self more put out than ever. Still, he was one of 
those who always strive against hasty conclu- 
sions, and so he again set about pondering the 
peculiar and perplexing circumstances. 

Beyond all doubt, just as he had feared at 
breakfast time, Nourmahal had been put into full 
possession of all that Azim had discovered. If 
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that was true, her new attitude toward him was 
easy enough to understand. He only wondered 
that she had condescended to breakfast with him 
at all, after such a discovery. And then, thor- 
oughly startled by this new thought, which then 
dawned on him for the first time, he sprang out 
of his chair and stood, half dazed, for a moment, 
before his table. 

He saw, plainly enough, now, that Azim had 
spoken the truth, and that no result of his spying 
had been reported to the Princess—else, she cer- 
tainly would not have breakfasted with him. 
He smiled, and then he sighed at having made 
such a fool of himself. He felt that it was most 
unfortunate that he had antagonized Azim ; for 
he had no doubt that that was what his reception 
of the old Parsee would amount to. He would 
try, though, and make reparation for it, if possi- 
ble. 

Now that the train of his thoughts was more 
hopeful, again, he conceived a new theory con- 
cerning Nourmahal. The night before, he be- 
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lieved, she had simply been extraordinarily agi- 
tated by his unexpected coming, because it had 
brought up, for consideration and discussion, 
much connected with the past, which was pain- 
ful and horrible. By all of this, she had been 
moved and surprised into betraying phases of 
character which nothing less remarkable could 
have brought to the surface. It was taking these 
circumstances, and not his personality, into 
account, which had made her so bewilderingly 
demonstrative. This present one was very likely 
her customary mood. Now that she had had 
time to overcome excitement, and outward pres- 
entation of her natural self, again, the blinding 
and dazzling force of her excited and overwrought 
emotions could no longer be reasonably expected 
to prevail. 

He sighed, bitterly. 

Never again, perhaps, would he see such prod 
igality of womanly magnificence ; yet, perhaps it 


was quite enough for one lifetime, to know that 
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such sublimity and grandeur could exist in 
woman. 

He must, assuredly, give her as definite an 
idea as possible as to the nature of the week of 
truce for which he and d’Aubigny had compacted. 
He would also endeavor to convince her that 
when that week was ended, there would be no 
secret of his which she might not know, if she 
cared to. 

Leaving his chamber, immediately, he de- 
termined to seek her, at once, before Azim could 
possibly have time to say anything sinister. 

But Azim was too quick for him. 

At that very moment, the old Parsee and the 
young Princess were talking together in the villa 
grounds. 

Azim had just asked if she felt enough con- 
fidence in Grévé to trust him to assist in dis- 
entangling the mysterious history of her faimily, 
as he had promised ; and her answer had been 
stoutly in the affirmative. 


‘But he is an entire stranger to your high- 
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ness,” suggested Azim. ‘‘So far as you know, 
he may be one of your bitterest foes.” 

She stooped and plucked a flower, to hide 
from him the look which his words sent into her 
face. 

‘“There is no reason for doubting him,’ she 
said, coldly. ‘‘If you had heard all he has said 
to me, you would see how unjust—” 

“heard what he said to Monsieur d’Aubigny, 
though,” he interposed. 

“You need not tell it to me, if you did,” she 
answered, with considerable force and sharpness. 
‘‘He is my friend; and he is as anxious to be- 
friend me as if—as I am to find these things out, 
which have fretted me so long.” 

For a few seconds he was silent. 

‘‘T once told you,” he finally resumed, ‘‘ that 
you would be warned of the approach of those 
who worked ruin against the iast of your great 
house, by a feeling like that of touching hot iron 


—molten iron—if your flesh and theirs ever came 
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in contact. Have you yet touched Monsieur 
Grévé’s hand ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, scarcely above a whis- 
per; and every nerve and chord within her 
tingled, joyously, at the gratifying recollection. 
Instantly, her subtle brain, and her exquisite 
sensibilities, were making swift passage over all 
the remarkable incidents of the preceding night. 
At this point, and that point, her understanding 
made brief pauses, for the fullest enjoyment of 
some minute and especially delightful detail. 
How much she admired Grévé, and how strangely 
he had moved her! She wondered if love could 
be very different than this. Was it not only 
possible, but probable, that this all-moving, bliss- 
inspiring something, which his coming had 
awakened in her, was love? She did not know. 
It did not seem likely to her that love could come 
so quickly: and yet, why not? What did she 
know of love, any way? She could not even tell 
what it was like. And then another thrilling 
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thought shook her: she wondered if he was 
similarly moved—as much go as herself. 

So absorbed was she with all this, that she 
heard, but without full comprehension, Azim’s 
next question. 

‘When your highness touched his hand, did 
you note any such sensation of burning as I have 
described ?” 

By this question, since she did not clearly 
grasp it, she was plunged into the wildest 
emotional delirium. She forgot that Azim was 
there, questioning her, with his searching eyes 
fixed full upon her ; and that she must guard her 
feelings, most of all, from him. She only 
remembered the burning, dizzy tempest of un- 
intelligible delight and incomprehensible rapture, 
which had swept her self-control go nearly away 
at the first touch of his hand upon hers. And 
now, as then, her cheeks were hot as fire, her 
bosom heaved, and her-head seemed going round 
and round. Some movement on the part of Azim 


enforced upon her something like a consciousness 
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and comprehension of the moment she was 
actually living in. For all the sweet tumult 
within her, she realized, half blindly, that a ques- 
tion had been asked to which she ought to make 
response. What the question had been she did 
hot know, and instinct wholly failed to guide her. 
She depended on her impression, and it misled 
her. One final effort at commanding herself, 
aroused her sufficiently from her rapturous 
reveries that she managed to falter out: 

oe eee? 

Azim, instantly, was wild with excitement, 
and he made such an outcry that Nourmahal 
was alarmed by it into instantaneous self-posses- 
sion. 

“Do you say,” he gasped ; ‘“‘do you say that 
you really felt this infallible sign, and that you 
still call the man friend ?” 

Frowning and burning with shame at having 
so nearly betrayed herself, she bade him repeat to 
her the substance of his queries and her answers. 
She was downright angry when she understood 
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it all, and most imperiously commanded him 
never to make such an allusion to Grévé again. 

But Azim was dauntless, and not wholly to 
be put off. 

‘“And go,” he persisted, stubbornly, ‘“‘ the 
touch of no hand has ever burned you like molten 
metal ?” 

‘“No,” she answered, coldly ; and then, like a 
flash, came the remembrance of her bath in the 
little river, the previous afternoon ; and her sleep 
in the grass and vines; and the incidents of her 
awakening. ‘‘ Yes,” she added, quickly ; “I have 
felt what you mention; but it was caused by the 
touch of Henri d’Aubigny’s hand, and you tell 
me that he is not the destroyer of my family.” 

For an instant, Azim was greatly disturbed ; 
but he shook his head, though not altogether con- 
fidently. 

“No,” he said, ‘“‘it is impossible. I know that 
he is not the man ; and yet, never before, have I 
known the fire-test to fail.” 

‘‘Perhaps you are mistaken about him, and 
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that it has not failed, now,” she suggested, 
fiercely. 

‘“*T hope it may prove so.” 

He looked at her in surprise. 

“Truly, your highness, he is not the man,’’ he 
repeated ; “I know, full well, what I am say- 
12 

‘‘And neither is Grévé the man,” she added, 
dreamily, as she turned from him and walked, 
meditatively, away by herself. 

Azim looked after her and sighed. 

“Unless the stars and the fire-god are wrong, 
and neither is possible, in a week it will all be 
over. How much more the next seven days 
seem likely to hold, than the last seven years, 
twice over, have held! And this danger,—which 
all of the signs threaten her with—will she safely 
pass 1t? Will she go by, in the other way which 
I dimly see? The distance between the two ways 
is very narrow, and the second one is vague, and 
I am fearful. But why should the fire-test point 
to Henri d’Aubigny ? I cannot tell !” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE MUSICIAN. 


That night, two hours after sunset, a man 
was walking, hastily and impatiently, along one 
of the numerous highways, leading up into the 
mountains east of Florence, and many miles from 
the villa of the Princess. The road was rugged 
and dusty, and the starlight was very dim; and 
as he hastened on, up the slope, the man swore, 
vociferously and almost uninterruptedly, at the 
constant obstructions which hindered his prog- 
ress. 

At length, a little removed from the highway, 
a dull grey mass arose in the twilight, and stood 
out, impressively, but somewhat vaguely, against 
the murky sky. It was the ruined and dis- 


mantled remnant of an ancient castle. From 
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even its present colossal size, it was plainly to be 
seen that it must, in feudal days, have been a 
secure and mighty stronghold; but now there 
was little else than its picturesque beauty left. 
Scarcely more than a third of the original pile 
was still standing upright, to vaguely show what 
its architect’s ambitious design had been. 

The man, when he came in sight of the ruin, 
paused for several minutes, and stood as if listen- 
ing for sounds of pursuers. Satisfied, at last, 
that no one was following on his track, he turned 
his face toward the ruin and approached it ; but 
with the extremest caution. The part of the 
ruin which Time had left erect, was that which 
was farthest remote from the highway ; and it 
was this which was made the main object of the 
man’s observation. 

After peering about and listening for a long 
time, he gave utterance to a low exclamation of 
satisfaction ; and, without further delay, he then 
hastily approached a door, which looked as if it 


might communicate with an apartment, whence 
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a faint light was indistinctly streaming. This 
door was provided with a ponderous knocker, 
which he rattled lustily. 

For a long while, the absolute silence of the 
place was unbroken, The man gritted his teeth 
with impatience and vexation, and muttered low 
curses under his breath. He was about plying 
the knocker again, when the deliberate sliding of 
rusty bolts warned him that someone within was 
undoing the fastenings of the door. Then there 
was a noise of creaking hinges, and the heavy 
door swung in. 

The man attempted a swift and unceremoni- 
ous entrance, but his way was blocked by a burly 
peasant. 

‘What do you want ?” asked the peasant. 

‘“T have come to speak with Antonio 
Giovari,” answered the stranger, trying to force 
his way past the peasant. 

‘‘ Wait a little,” said the peasant, pushing him 
back for a second time. ‘The night is young 


yet, and such haste is unseemly. My master 
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does not give audience to every hot-headed churl 
who knows enough about speech to hawk his 
name. If you wish to see the master, you may 
tell me who you are, and I will go to him and see 
if there is any need of your coming in.” 

The stranger swore, but the peasant was 
immovable. 

‘‘Your cursing but tempts the echoes,” he 
said. ‘‘Tell me your name, or I close the door.” 

An ill-burning oil-lamp sat on the floor behind 
the peasant, and it seemed to magnify even his 
bulky proportions; so the stranger instantly 
abandoned a half-formed intention of attempting 
to deal summarily with the ancient castle’s guar- 
dian. 

“Tll not tell you my name,” he exclaimed, 
after a moment, frowning severely. 

‘‘Then yowll not goin.” And with this, the 
peasant swung the door to. 

“Stay,” cried the stranger, slipping a ring off 
his finger ; ‘‘ hand your master this bauble, and 


tell him its owner is at his door.” 
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‘‘That is better,” grinned the peasant, taking 
the ring. Closing the door, he slid all the numer- 
ous and rusty bolts back into place, with the 
utmost deliberation, well aware that every bolt 
wrenched fresh oaths from the man outside. 

He was gone nearly half an hour ; and on his 
return, the peasant again manipulated the bolts 
with the same provoking tardiness. And when 
the last one was slid, and the door was opened, 
and the stranger admitted, the infuriated man 
was compelled to submit to still another delay, 
while the peasant deliberately made the great 
door securely fast again with every single one of 
its bolts. 

The two passed a little way along a high, 
arched corridor, and then a door was opened, and 
the stranger was admitted into a dimly lighted 
room, where he congratulated himself on at least 
being rid of the peasant. 

Advancing into the middle of the room, the 
stranger coolly surveyed it. Several pictures 


relieved the grey stone walls, from which, here 
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and there, thick dark tapestries were also hang- 
ing. Lying about, on shelves and tables, was a 
profusion of books ; but even their plentitude was 
far outdone by the endless mass of music-scores, 
which were strewn and piled everywhere. On 
ons table, near the centre of the room, several 
violins, all from the hands of famous makers, 
were lying. But the most impressive thing of 
all was the faint, subtle, sense-beguiling per- 
fume, which pervaded the whole room. 

Before the stranger had had time to make 
more than a casual observance of the peculiarities 
of the room, one of the tapestries was pushed 
aside, and he was confronted by a man whose out- 
ward characteristics seemed strangely bound to 
contradict each other. His figure was tall, wil- 
lowy, and upright ; his eyes were deep, strong and 
clear ; and his step was as elastic as that of a girl 
of twenty ; but his head was surmounted by hair 
of almost snowy whiteness, and was supplemented 
by a beard of the same color. Both were worn at 
extreme length. His face was deeply grooved by 
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pain-lines, but there was no age-mark on it. 
Except for his hair and beard, he would have 
seemed a man of forty-five. As it was, he looked 
ninety. He wore a long, sweeping, black robe, 
which increased his apparent height, and gave 
him a priestly bearing ; only his dignity was more 
natural and becoming than is the case with most 
priests. 

He was in every way a marked contrast to the 
man before him, whose whole personality was 
indicative of vicious tastes, over-indulged pas- 
sions, and assiduously cultivated immoral tenden- 
cies. The man upon whom he had forced his 
presence, seemed such an unalloyed commentary 
on himself, that, for a moment, half concealed 
hatred burned in the stranger’s eyes, and half- 
concealed contempt drew away the corners of his 
mouth. This, however, was swiftly merged into 

: a bland and suave complacency, which was even 
more nauseous than the evils it was intended to 


mask. 
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‘Antonio, I need you,’’ he said, without 
either salutation or obeisance. 

‘“‘T presumed so, when your ring came in,” 
was the unperturbed answer. ‘* Will Signor 
d’Aubigny made his needs known ? 

‘Tg it wise to speak my name out, so ?” 

‘‘Always suspicious,” answered the dignified 
Antonio, waving his hand, and with a faint smile. 
‘“T suppose, though, it is an outcome of the 
manner of life you have chosen.” 

“Chosen!” exclaimed Henri. ‘‘ You would 
be far nearer the truth, if you said the manner of 
life which has been thrust upon me.” 

‘“No,” demurred Antonio ; ‘‘the whole of no 
man’s life is thrust upon him. The major por- 
tions of it are matters of acceptance.” 

‘ Parbleu !” cried Henri, savagely. ‘‘ Could I 
have avoided those early misfortunes which 
swept away every hope of my youth ?” 

‘‘Perhaps not; but you might have avoided 
plunging yourself, premeditatedly, into depths 


far lower than those misfortunes sent you into. 
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Any man may, by unlucky chance, be thrown on 
his back. No man lies there, except by his own 
will. If your horse maddens, and casts you into 
a thorn-tree, must you always, continuing and 
assisting the lasceration, stay where accident has 
lodged you ? 

“Why not? If you escape out of the thorns 
you still have the wounds.” 

‘‘They will heal.” 

‘* But they leave scars.” 

‘*So does warfare ; and yet, what soldier looks 
with shame on his scars ?” 

‘* Antonio, what you say is impracticable.” 

‘*Signor d’Aubigny, it is not, I have tested it, 
myself. My own disgrace was mountaimous 
compared with yours ; and, still, I have lived it 
down.” 

‘Yes, here in this gloomy stone-heap ; like a 

rat in a hole.” 
‘* Better an honest rat in a hole, than a dis- 
honest king on a throne.” 


‘* Well, I am neither,” laughed Henri, sardon- 
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ically; ‘“‘so your wit is wasted. And, further- 
more, it has nothing to do with what I am here 
for. Louis Grévé has come.” 

ntonio seemed pained by the announcement. 

‘Sit down,” he said, uneasily. 

For a moment after they were seated, he was 
silent. Then he asked : 

‘* He is at the villa, now ?” 

66 nV eae: 

“What has his arrival to do with your com- 
ing to me ?” 

‘‘ Hverything,” growled Henri; ‘he hag 
already ingratiated himself into Nourmahal’s 
good graces ; and they are, also, more than half 
in love with each other.” 

Antonio shrugged his shoulders and opened 
his eyes very wide. 

‘* More suspicion,” he said. 

Henri stamped his feet, like a spoiled child. 

‘ No,” he glowered, ‘‘ you old fool ; not suspi- 
cions, but certainty. Am I blind—can I not see 


what passes before my eyes ?” 
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‘Not always. Or at least not accurately. 
When did he come ?” 

** Last night.” 

‘* How long after his errival did you leave the 
villa ?” 

‘*T came away about three or four hours after 
they met. He was there several hours before he 
saw her.” 

Antonio laughed heartily. 

‘‘And you, d@’Aubigny, have the assurance to 
sit there and tell me that they are in love, 
already !” 

‘“Women’s hearts are queer things,” snarled 
Henri. 

‘* But not so queer as your head. Your brain 
is oozing. ‘Tell me the exact reason of your com- 
ing here.” 

‘“They have driven me out. That is one 
reason.” 

‘‘How could they? She is under age and you 
are her guardian. That will not do. Try 


again.” 
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‘*Curse you for an exasperating ass!” cried 
Henri. ‘* Nothing but the truth ever suffices for 
you ; and you have the trick of always worming 
it out of me.” 

‘When it isin you, d’Aubigny.” 

‘‘Hark. Last night, for good reasons, I was 
listening outside of her parlor door, while she and 
Grévé were talking. Some fiend must have 
inspired her to open the door, which I was lean- 
ing against, and so I fell headlong into the room. 
Of course they both saw who it was. I left the 
villa, instantly.” 

“That was excellent taste, on your part,” 
commented Antonio. ‘‘ Well, what now ?”’ 

“TIT want those governmental documents of 
yours.” 

‘‘'They would be unsafe in your hands, now.” 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘*Gréveée might find himself in sudden trouble.” 

“That is exactly what I want.” 

‘**But, man, they would cost him his head.” 


‘* Bravo! That will keep it out of her arms.” 
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‘“D’Aubigny your career has been detestable 
enough, without doing this horrible thing 
Besides, you know him to be an innocent man. 
Why do you persecute him ?” 

‘* Don’t preach and moralize to me, Antonio. 
What do I care whether he is innocent or guilty ? 
The proof you hold against him makes him out 
something which only has death for its punish- 
ment. His death will give me Nourmahal. If he 
lives, I.lose her. He is in my power, and, in 
reality, the executioner’s axe is swiftly descend- 
ing on bis head, even now. Did you ever know 
me to spare an enemy, Antonio ?” 

‘* But he is not your enemy.” 

“ Any man is who stands in my way.” 

‘Then, if I refuse to surrender the papers to 
you, you will, on that principle, call me enemy, 
too ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Antonio picked up one of his violins, and won 
from it some bits of light, sweet melody, as if he 


was revolving fine problems in his mind, and 
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accompanying them with his instrument. Sud- 
denly he put the violin down, rather emphati- 
cally. 

‘““D’Aubigny,” he said, ‘‘ you spoke paradoxi- 
cally a moment ago. You said if Grévé was out 
of the way, you would have Nourmahal. What 
did you mean ?” 

‘That I shall marry her.” 

Antonio fixed his eyes so searchingly upon 
those of Henri, that the villain found that it 
required all his firmness to meet the gaze. 

‘* Can you marry her?’ he asked, finally, with 
a show of disgust. ‘* Are there no moral reasons 
against such a marriage—none that even you 
respect ?” 

Henri shook his head. 

‘*No,” he answered, stolidly, ‘‘ there are no 
reasons against it, moral or otherwise, which 
even J respect.” 

Again the searching scrutiny of Antonio was 
fixed on his face. The musician did not seem to 


make out the sign he sought, and so, finally, he 
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dropped his eyes. Henri instantly gave a silent 
sigh of relief. Antonio’s eyes had been uncom- 
fortable. 

‘“D’Aubigny,” said Antonio, after a _ brief 
interval, which he filled by lightly tapping the 
strings of the violin with his fingers; ‘‘I am of 
the opinion that for once you are acting blindly, 
altogether. You can hardly be vile enough to 
carry out such an intention, if the full signifi- 
cance of it is Known to you.” 

Henri laughed sneeringly. 

‘You are seeking to cajole me out of the 
papers ; but I wish to inform you that I can con- 
vince the two imperial governments that he is 
culty of treason, whether I have them or not. 
His head will be off, and Nourmahal will be my 
wife within a week.” 

‘* Within a week,” gasped Antonio. 

‘‘ Within a week,” repeated Henri, sedately. 

‘* Are you betrothed ?”’ 

‘“No ; and she hates me,” laughed Henri. 

‘* How shall you win her hand, then ?”’ 


‘“No matter. The means which will bring it 
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about, are at my disposal ; and I am not the man 
to waste opportunities unless I wish to.” 

Momentarily overcome, Antonio quickly 
aroused himself, and again took up his violin. 
This time he played for well towards half an hour, 
and the kind of music which he made was not in 
any way an index to his thoughts. Henri lis- 
tened to the playing impatiently, and gnawed his 
lips several times. Presently, an expression of 
cunning came on his face, and he looked as if 
suddenly inspired by some new piece of villainy. 
By the time Antonio’s music ceased, Henri’s 
manner was again one of urbane and complacent 
suavity. There was nothing about him to indi- 
cate that he had even been impatient. 

“Your music, Antonio, is quite as remarkable 
as it was twenty years ago, when it moved the 
whole world.” 

Antonio’s eyes twinkled with amusement. 

‘You are too good a judge of music, Signor 


dAubigny,” he answered, ‘“‘to have any honest 
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intent in so speaking. To what demand on my 
clemency is your pretty speech prelusive ?” 

‘“You are wonderfully discerning,” laughed 

Henri, ‘‘ though I must admit my clumsiness at 

dissembling. I want the honor of your hospital- 
ity for the night.” 

‘**T should have offered that, unasked. There 
is nothing else ?” 

eNObIING. 


‘You are getting degraded,” 


said Antonio, 
with asmile. ‘* Your dissembling used to be less 
purposeless.” 

Henri reflected the smile back again. 

‘You had best let me retire now,” he said. 
“We shall be quarreling again, soon, if I stay 
with you longer. And besides, having been up 
all night, Iam weary now.” 

He did not, however, overlike being lighted to 
bed by the peasant with whom he had bandied 
words at the outer door. 

Scarcely was he gone from the room, when 


another tapestry was swung aside, and Antonio 
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was joined by a remarkable looking German, who 
seemed about fifty years old. He was dressed in 
a rich and elaborate uniform, was evidently high- 
bred, and carried himself with great stateliness. 

“Did you hear ?’ asked Antonio, excitedly. 

‘““Yes,” was the cold, quiet answer; ‘“‘I heard 
all.” 

‘“ What do you think about it ?” 

‘‘T am considerably puzzled and amazed.” 

‘©Of course he must be thwarted.” 

‘“ Why, certainly.” 

‘“You don’t believe he knows, though, do 
you ?”” 

‘‘T should not like to say that. He may know, 
and he may not. Were he worthy of his sex, we 
might know how to judge him better. It might 
not matter to him if he did know; though it 
certainly seems unlikely that any man can be 
such a monster. Any way, I deem it fortunate 
for us that he came, to-night. It makes our 
course easier. But we must hear, first of all, 


from the villa. Do you think it would be pru- 
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dent to put ourselves in communication with 
Azim ?’ 

‘““Certainly Ido. And it seems to me that we 
are compelled to do so, whether we think it pru- 
dent or not. What other way out of the matter 
is left to us?” 

‘‘ None, I suppose. But will not the zealous 
old Parsee betray everything to his mistress ?” 

“No. I think he is too much devoted to 
her interests to risk perilling them by any such 
disclosure to her. And what if he did tell her the 
little he will know—what harm could come of 
it 7” 

‘It might prevent her acting naturally ; and 
you, surely, are not blind enough in your endorse- 
ment of this fire-worshipping Azim, to assume 
that evil might not come of that !’ 

‘“ No; but I can think of nothing else to do.” 

‘*That, Antonio, is, I must admit, strong and 
irrefutable argument. Still, I am apprehensive 
that his proclivities, in the way of tolerating and 


practicing race-superstitions, may prove embar- 
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rassing to us. Some idea of ours might run 
counter to his mystical auguries; and what 
then ?” 

‘“‘T doubt if such a contingency will arise. If 
it does, with it may come, also, the means of cop- 
ing with it.” 

“Speculation—mere speculation,” said the 
German, with a shrug. ‘However, we will not 
go out to meet trouble in advance of its probable 
approach. Why do you suppose d’Aubigny 
wants to stay here, to-night ?” 

‘‘Tdo not know. Perhaps he thought he 
could so get an opportunity to steal the papers he 
wants.” 

“ And can you prevent him ?” 

‘* Filippo can,” returned Antonio, grimly. 

The German’s cold face relaxed into a smile. 

“Yes,” he assented, ‘‘I think we can safely 
trust him in Filippo’s hands. But here is another 
difficulty. The girl is in a tremor of excitement, 
and insists on carrying out the long-contemplated 


plan, to-night. Shall you permit it?” 
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‘ Assuredly I shall. Why not ?” 

‘You are confident it will hazard nothing ?” 

“What can it hazard?’ demanded Antonio, 
hotly. 

‘He may not be deceived.” 

‘‘Nonsense. Impossible.” 

‘Very well; proceed, then. I shall be much 
eratified if it goes right.” 

“But it can not go wrong. It will satisfy her, 
without doing her any harm-—which, of course, 
would be the sole consideration to deter us. I 
am sure I can see no reason for our indulging in 
tender or merciful sentiments, as far as he is 


concerned !” 
‘‘ Hig feelings need not be considered, Antonio. 


He never considers those of others. He would 
scarcely find his pillow easy, though, if he knew 
how complete are our resources for his entertain- 
ment, to-night. How excessively cool he is. 
Grévé he would send to the block, simply to rid 


himself of an obstruction! By the way, you are 
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confident you are making no mistake about 


Grévé ?” 

‘“‘ Perfectly confident.” 

“Very good. I will do asI have promised. 
By this time, d’Aubigny is in bed—dreaming of 
his wedding day, no doubt. It may be farther 
off than he thinks.” 


Antonio smiled. 


CHAPTER VIL 


WON. 


While Henri was in the midst of his inter- 


view with Antonio, in the ruined castle, Nourma- 


hal, miles 


a 


way, was sitting alone in her boudoir. 


The pile of tiger-skins, upon which she reclined, 


made fierce and savage harmony with the half- 


Oriental character of her dress, the richness of- 


which scemed strangely in contrast with her 


mood. 


Her head was bowed, and she wore a general 


air of pensiveness and dejection. Her large lum- 


inous eyes were misty with unshed tears ; the 


fine moulding of her beautiful mouth was set 


awry with grief ; and her little brown hands were 


clasped tightly together, the exquisitely shaped 


fingers being so closely clenched that they were 


wholly out of consonance with their usual pro- 
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portions. Her hair hung down her back in great 
massive coils, and from out the mazes of her 
drapery, as was their usual fashion, her dainty 
slippered feet were peeping. It would have been 
no easy task to predicate the cause of her sorrow, 
there was such a complete atmosphere of supreme 
and unbounded woe about it. She looked as if 
sobs might shake her out of existence, or that she 
might dissolve wholly into tears, at any moment. 

There was an occasional convulsive move- 
ment of her throat, as if she was shaking back 
outward demonstrations of grief; and her bosom 
rose and fell with a decided showing of effort, as 
if a leaden weight oppressed it. 

Presently there came a moment when her 
pent-up feeling made successful rebellion against 
her will. She gave her head a peculiar little toss, 
and a faint moan escaped her lips. Gasping, as 
if stifled, she attempted to arise ; and then, wholly 
overcome, she fell back across the pile of tiger- 
skins, buried her face in her hands, and for a 


long time wept bitterly and passionately. 
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Before her grief had spent itself, a draft of air 
swung the door of her boudoir open. The treach- 
erous door caught fast against a fold in a rug, 
and did not close; and so, unknowingly, all her 
dishevelled and disarranged beauty was exposed 
to whom might pass along the corridor. Grévé, 
coming suddenly out of hig chamber, which was 
nearly opposite the boudoir, could not help seeing 
the grief, and the revealed and suggested elegan- 
cies of the Princess. 

Fearing that some serious mishap had befallen 
her, he sprang across the corridor and into her 
room, with a cry of horror. 

Thus, suddenly aroused from her grief, she 
arose to a sitting posture, drawing together and 
shaking out the disordered folds of her drapery, 
as condition and circumstance required. Then 
she looked up at him, curiously, through her 

i tears, her face burning with the embarrassment 
she felt. 

‘“Why have you come?’ she faltered, bro- 
kenly. ‘‘Is it not enough—” 
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And then covering her face with her hands, 
she broke off in the middle of her sentence and 
did not finish it. 

Grévé, standing by the door, which had now 
swung shut again, looked down at her in bewil- 
dered amazement. The extraordinary character 
of her emotions both puzzled and alarmed him, 
and he did not know exactly whai to say or do. 

‘“Must I go out of the room and leave you ” 
he asked. ‘‘Is that what you want? I thought 
that some serious thing had befallen you. Can I 
do nothing for you ?” 

“A serious thing has befallen me,” she 
answered, without taking her hands down from 
before her face; ‘“‘ but I do not know whether 
you can help me any or not. I—I am afraid I 
must face it alone.” 

Grévé at once knelt beside her. He touched 
her hands. They were burning like fire. And 
every portion of her shapely person was quiver- 
ing. He, kindly mistaking it all, thought that 


she was suffering physical pain. 
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‘How are you hurt?’ he asked. ‘* Tell me 
about it. Perhaps, after all, I can help you.” 

‘* Hurt !” she exclaimed, in a tone which was 

| strange beyond his comprehension, and which 
seemed to contain possibilities even more bewil- 
dering than her other recent womanly displays. 
‘*Did you say hurt ?” 

‘Yes,’ he answered, with reddening face. 

For a moment, her whole being became calm 
and steady, with a suddenness which he deemed 
wholly unaccountable. All the embarrassment 
was now fast becoming his, and he fell to won- 
dering if there was any article in the womanly 
code which he had not transgressed since he came 
into that room. But she cut his ruminations 
speedily short by breaking out into such peals of 
merry, ringing laughter, that he laughed with her 
without knowing why. 

At length, he again put out one hand and 
touched hers, and her mirth was checked instant- 
ly. Once more the tears welled up into her eyes 


and made them misty. She bowed her head and 
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covered her face in the loose folds of her robe. 
He took one of her hands, and her fingers clasped 
over his more warmly than they ever had before. 
She was trembling violently again, and there was 
a momentary likelihood of her breaking out into 
sobs. Suddenly she raised up her face and looked 
at him. There was a dumb, wistful, piteous 
entreaty in her eyes, but he could not read its 
meaning. 

‘What is it?’ he asked, tenderly, and draw- 
ing still nearer. ‘‘ Tell me, Nourmahal.” 

She could only answer him with an outburst 
of tears, whose flow she vainly tried to conceal 
with her disengaged hand. She seemed to have 
forgotten all about the other hand, which was 
clasped in his, and made no attempt at withdraw- 
ing it. Grévé was deeply moved by her distress, 
but he was entirely oblivious of being in any 
sense the cause of it. Madly and vehemently as 
he loved her, he had not. enough vanity to 
imagine that she felt anything more than a mere 


frierdly fondness for him. That tender passion 
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lay at the bottom of her emotion, he never once 
dreamed. But her woe, her utter helplessness, 
and apparent hopelessness, made him swiftly for- 
eet all else save his yearning love for her, and the 
intense desire which it gave him to minister to 
her comfort. No mancould hold out long against 
so touching and pitiful a spectacle—a strong, 
yeautiful, imperious woman reduced to tears, and 
with her luminous, swimming eyes fixed so plead- 
ingly upon his—and all at once, with the swiftness 
of a panther, and without knowing what he was 
doing, he dropped her hand, and caught her up. 
into his arms. 

Her head sank on his shoulder, and he covered 
her face with passionate kisses. Everything was 
forgotten, now, but the fervent love which he 
could no longer restrain. At first she was bewil- 
dered and scarcely understood his caresses; but 
after a moment she realized that they were very 
sweet to her, and that now all of her grief was 
now displaced by the most radiant and satisfying 


happiness. With a sigh and a smile she settled 
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down into his arms and yoked hers about his 
neck. Then she met his lips with hers, and gave 
him back kiss for kiss. 7 

It was not until then, that a full consciousness 
of his boldness dawned on him, and his judgment 
upbraided him for having taken advantage of her 
helplessness, and thrust his advances upon her in 
a moment when she was unable to resist them. 
But this qualm was only momentary, for she was 
giving out-and-out approval and sanction to it all. 
Her arms were not only about him, but she was 
lying contentedly against his breast, with her 
creat eyes gazing up at him tenderly, and her lips 
were fully surrendered to his kisses. A thrill of 
exultant joy went through his heart. 

‘“Nourmahal, I love you!” he whispered, 
passionately. ‘‘Can you forgive my boldness?” 

“Ts it wrong ?’ she asked, wonderingly. 

‘Not unless you don’t love me.” 

For an instant she regarded him very gravely ; 


and then she smiled, and taking his head in her 
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hands, she pulled it down until their mouths 


were very close together. For a second or two 


she held him so, and then putting her mouth 


suddenly up, she kissed him. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PORTRAIT AND THE SHADOWS. 


Henri d’Aubigny was very much disconcerted 
when the door was closed behind him, and he 
was alone in the bed-chamber assigned to his use 
in the ruined castle; and this seemed to him a 
very great mystery, since he could think of no 
reason why he should not be perfectly composed. 
He felt, and wholly against his judgment, 
strongly impressed with the fancy that some evil 
of gigantic scope and dangerous character was 
overhanging him. He had always sneered at the 
impressions of Nourmahal, and now, his anger 
at having allowed himself to be disturbed by one, 
made him even more uncomfortable than his 
fears. 

He walked up and down the room, vigorously 


and spitefully ; but self-control was not to be 
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regained in that way. Then the idea of making 
a careful examination of his quarters suggested 
itself to him, and he instantly suited the action 
to the thought. 

The most thorough scrutiny of the bed-cham- 
ber revealed nothing to him which in any way 
excited his suspicions ; and his curiosity was not 
even aroused until he approached two long, nar- 

row curtains which hung against the wall directly 
opposite the foot of his bed. There were several 
such hangings about the room, and their purpose 
seemed to be to conceal time’s ravages on the 
walls: but the instant he made close observation 
of this especial two, he felt a little uneasiness and 
some awe. And then, angered at his hesitancy, 
he jerked the two curtains impatiently aside. 
An oath instantly escaped his lips, despite his 
efforts to repress it ; and a sickening pallor over- 
spread his face. 

The displacement of the curtains disclosed a 
portrait, the frame of which seemed imbedded 
into the wall, and which reached nearly from 


ceiling to floor. 
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It was the portrait of a woman, strangely like 

Nourmahal, except that instead of her dark, Orien- 
tal beauty, fair skin and yellow hair were repre- 
sented. It was life size and naked to the waist, 
saving the insufficient covering of several strings 
of pearls ; but the woman’s voluptuous and fasci- 
nating beauty, which would otherwise have been 
perfect, was rendered ghastly and almost hideous, 
by the fact that the eyes were painted closed. 
And so deft had been the hand of the artist who 
painted it, that though there was no pallor or 
pinched look about the splendid face, it was easy 
to see that not sleep, but death, had lapped the 
long lashes down on the rounded cheeks. 

For a considerable period, Henri was held 
breathless and motionless by those closed eyes. 
Then, eluding their spell, by a mighty effort, he 
glanced around the room at other objects, to 
compose himself. When he could again trust 
himself to look at the portrait, he was careful to 
avoid the closed eyes ; and then something else, 


even more fearful, met his gaze, which caused 
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him, instantly, to draw the curtains, and shut out 
the unendurable sight. It was a little pink scar, 
over the woman’s left breast—the scar of a dag- 
ger-thrust. 

Henri was severely agitated, and it was several 
minutes before he was calm again. When he 
was, his face had undergone a great change; and 
he looked ten years older than he had on entering 


the room. 
“T really believe I loved her, once. I must 
have loved her,” he muttered. ‘‘ How came Anto- 


nio by her portrait, though? It is exactly like the 
one they say Emil Steinitz had; but, pshaw! it 
cannot be that: what would it be doing here? 
And yet, after all, it may be no lie—these things 
which the Parsees claim to read in the stars. 
This may be all their accursed doing. My jour- 
ney to this place may have been foreseen and pro- 
vided for. In coming here, I may have run into 
atrap. This portrait makes it almost seem so. 
Ah! Sacre! What am I thinking of? I am a 
fool. I am getting nervous. These unexpected 


Magheistiterstititics 
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turns in my affairs are unmanning me. Her por- 
trait happened to be here, and I was put into the 
room with it—perhaps by accident, perhaps to try 
my nerves. Well, they shall not laugh at me. 
Ha! ha! ha! I will laugh instead. J will amuse 
myself. I will enjoy this piece of art. Ill draw 
those curtains again, and set my lamp before that 
devilish picture : and then I’ll get into bed, and go 
to sleep with my eyes fixed squarely on that dag- 
ger-wound in her bosom. Ha! ha! They shall 
not terrify me with any such paltry mummery.” 

With a wolfish and exultant smile on his face, 
and an air that was sardonic, he coolly proceeded 
to carry out his plan. The curtains were care- 
fully drawn back and fastened, and the lamp was 
placed where its rays shed the best light on the 
portrait, from his intended pillow. The care and 
attention which he gave to the various little 
details of arrangement, was absolutely fiendish 
in its grinning and malicious deliberation. These 
things done, he even carried his bravado farther. 


Stepping up to the portrait, he touched the closed 


Aer t 
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eyes caressingly with his finger-tips ; and then, 
working his diabolical features into the most 
hideously distorted assimilation of tenderness, he 
touched his lips to the painted dagger-wound. 
‘‘Ha! ha! ha!’ his evil laugh rang out again, 
but it was cut short by the belief that he heard it 
faintly echoed by the soft and taunting laugh of 
a woman. Startled, he stepped forward and 
looked sharply at the portrait, as if he expected 
to see the painted eyes open, and the painted lips 
wreathe themselves into a smile. In a moment, 
his complacency was nearly destroyed, but he 
rallied before it was quite gone; and, determined 
not to surrender his self-possession, but to 
strengthen it with material considerations, he 
tried to re-awaken the echo in other ways. 
Failing, he attributed what he thought he had 
heard to a trick of memory and imagination. 
Again he made a most close and thorough 
inspection of the room, sounding the walls here 
and there, to see if they were as solid as they 
seemed. Deciding at length that the place was 
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secure, he bolted the door, undressed and got into 
bed. 

He could not, though, despite his strong will, 
keep his eyes fixed on the portrait as he had 
intended. The closed eyes and the dagger-wound 
baffled his determination. Occasional shudders 
went over him, and for a long time sleep kept 
away. When, finally, it did close his eyes, they 
were stolidly fixed on a point in the ceiling, 
directly over his head, where there was no 
ehastly representation of art to arouse unsavory 
memories and distract his nerves. 

His sleep was spasmodic and fitful. Several 
times he started, as if troubled by harrassing 
dreams; and after a couple of hours of this 
unsettled slumbering, he opened his eyes, like a 
terrified child, and glanced about him. 

He was nearly turned to ice by what he saw. 

All traces of the yellow lamp-light was gone, 
and the whole chamber was now filled with a 
pale, blue glimmering, which, faint and phan- 


tasmic as it was, still made all objects in the room 
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dimly visible; and it revealed to his astonished 
eyes three new objects which were not in the 
room when he went to sleep. 

At each side of his bed, stood a tall figure, 
draped in black, and with folded arms. The 
head of each was covered, but through small 
holes in the head-cloth he could feel piercing eyes, 
which were bent fixedly upon him. 

At the foot of the bed, as if she had stepped 
out of the canvas, was the woman with the lily 
skin and the yellow hair, thinly draped in filmy 
gauze. 

Back of her, where the portrait had covered 
so much of the wall, was now only sombre black- 
ness; but whether it was the blackness of 
drapery, or of empty space, Henri could not tell. 
The blackness though, whatever it was, and the 
ebon figures at his bedside, did not greatly con- 
cern him. His whole attention was riveted on 
the woman. 

If, indeed, she had stepped out of the por- 


trait, her face had undergone one change; her 
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eyes were open, now. They were eyes of the 
deepest and darkest blue; and they were large 
and penetrating. They were fixed rigidly upon 
Henri’s, and it seemed to him that they were 
piercing him, through and through, and reading 
_ everything that was hidden within him. When 
he was so nearly maddened by them that he 
could feel his mental faculties gradually and 
resistlessly slipping away, and it seemed to him 
that he must certainly die in another minute, the 
woman raised her hands and parted the drapery 
over her left breast. She pointed to it, with one 
finger, and Henri’s eyes followed the motion. 
The equisite beauty of the perfect symmetry, and 
the otherwise flawless texture of the dainty skin, 
was marred by a dagger-wound, like the woman 
in the portrait. 

Then Henri’s strained nerves gave away and 
his senses forsook him. 

It was broad daylight, when consciousness re- 
turned to him; and the room was now full of 
warm, cheering sunlight. 
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All of the remarkable incidents of the preced- 
ing night were vividly fixed upon his mind, and 
he recalled every distinct bit of the horrifying 
mosaic, the instant that thought and reason 
returned. That there had been anything super- 
human about it, he would not for a moment 
believe. He decided that it was ecither a dream, 
or some chicanery on the part of the inmates of 
the castle. 

Dressing himself, hurriedly, he for a third 
time made a careful inspection of the room, so 
that he might be positive that no point of ingress . 
or egress had escaped him in the haste of his 
former observations. The walls, sound them as 
he would, seemed solid; the windows were 
securely grated ; and the door was bolted, on the 
inside, exactly as he had left it the night before. 
He was now sure that no one had been in the 
room. , 

‘‘A wasted night,” he muttered, sullenly ; “I 
have accomplished nothing, because my silly 


nerves gave out. I don’t see what is making me 
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so womanish. But for this dream, or whatever 
it was, I might have——” 

Just then the curtains caught his eye, and he 
regarded them closely for the first time that 
morning. The night before, he had drawn them 
aside and fastened them back, so that the whole 
of the portrait was visible. Now the curtains 
were let down, and covered the painted woman 
entirely. 

Wonderingly, he stepped forward towards 
them, and then he made another discovery which 
turned all his blood to ice again. 

The edges of the curtain were drawn together 
and lapped ; and they were pinned in this position 
by a small dagger. 

His first glimpse at the dagger set Henri to 
trembling violently. 

Snatching it out of the curtains, he examined 
it closely. It was of Oriental workmanship, and 
was inscribed, all over, with Persian characters. 

‘‘The same! The very same!” he cried ; and 


then he fell prostrate on his face. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
AT THE GATES. 


_ The three days which followed Grévé’s declar- 
ation of love, and Nourmahal’s acceptance of it, 
held only rare and rapturous hours for the en- 
tranced lovers. It blotted out all of his past, and 
he felt that he had only lived since he first took _ 
the weeping girlin his arms, that day in her bou- 
doir. She, too, was happily conscious that a new 
life had dawned on her. Never before had she 
known anything of tenderness, except by instinct 
—gso empty and barren of that which is woman’s 
first craving had her life been ; and now he was 
making her days so divinely sweet to her that she 
wondered how she had lived so long without him, 
just as thousands of other noble-hearted women, 


before her, had wondered at the same thing, and 
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just as the same sweet wonderment will come to 
thousands of others, while time lasts. 

They both forsook slumber, now, as soon as it 
was daylight; and no sooner was the hurried 
toilet made than they were together. Allof their 
meals were eaten together, and without attend- 
ance; and it would have deeply touched any 
unobserved onlooker to have witnessed their 
pretty graces of manner in serving each other. 
Throughout all of each day, and lots into each 
night, they were inseparable companions. They 
walked and rode together about the grounds 
attached to the villa, and among the adjacent and 
beautiful valleys. Indoors, they talked, read and 
sang together; and when they were wholly 
beyond the prying of profane eyes, they sat and 
held each other’s hands, and bent tender looks 
on each other. It was as if Eden was estab- 
lished on earth again, their peace and happiness 
was so complete, and there was such a wonderful 
depth and subtleness to it all. Their isolation, 
too, the very thing which would have made such 
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a position so dangerous to so many, had only that 
in it which was sublime and holy. For all her 
intensity of passion, Nourmahal’s womanly in- 
stincts were those of the most sovereign and incar- 
nate chastity ; while Grévé’s treatment of her, 
tender and soul-stirring as it was, was the very 
xemplication of pure delicacy and honor. 
Nourmahal, in fact, but vaguely understood 
love. She was conscious of its power and 
strength, and of its overwhelming perfections ; 
but it was, for all that, something which she could 
not put into either words or thoughts. Its very 
name had been only an empty sound to her, until 
Grévé had breathed it into her ears; and even 
now, though she caught so much of its sweet 
meaning, and made of it the very tide which 
pulsed through her veins, yet the fates, in mercy, 
held the supreme fulness of its glory back from 
her comprehension, just as Omnipotence, in 
ancient days, enveiled the face of the prophet, so 
that poor mortal eyes might not be dazzled by the 


reflection of the splendors of heavenly radiance. 
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Little by little, and more and more, as the 
hours went languidly by, did she gain in her 
appreciation of the satisfying sweetness of such 
possession; he, her lover, was hers—all hers— 
and no one could ever take him from her, And 
she, too, was wholly his, in the same way. It 
seemed to her, in a strange, half-vague fashion, 
that all of the rest of the world must have been 
cheated, in order that so much might be given to 
her: 

‘Tt will never end—you are sure it can never 
end ?” she said, many times over ; and his answer 
was always: } 

‘* Never !” 

‘* And you and I will always be the same to 
each other that we now are ?” 

‘‘ Always—except that we will constantly 
grow more and more fond of each other ; that 
being one of the wonderful perfections of love.” 

At noon, three days after their betrothal, she 
suddenly, and without a previous sign of warn- 


ing, burst into a flood of tears. 
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Surprised and startled, he took her into his 
arms, and soothed and caressed her into calm- 
ness. 

‘‘ What is it? Why do you weep?” he asked, 
when her tears slackened, and her bosom ceased 
its impassioned heaving. | 

‘‘T was thinking what my life would be if you 
should suddenly go out of it.” 

‘But why do you torture yourself with such 
a distressing thought ?” he asked, wonderingly. 

‘“T—I do not know,” she faltered. ‘‘ Some- 
thing sent it into my mind, all at once; and ib 
gave me the sharpest pain I ever knew. I can- 
not tell you how dreadfully it made me feel, for a 
moment ; but I am better, now. The touch of 
your hand helps me so.” 

He stroked her hair in silence. It seemed 
almost incredible to him that so imperious and 
strong-willed a creature could be, by any means, 
reduced to such dependent helplessness. She let 
her head sink down upon his shoulder, and held 


one of his hands against her heart. Presently 
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she turned her face a little, and lay so that she 
could look up into his eyes. For a long time, 
without speaking, she regarded him tenx. 
thoughtfully. 

‘What gave me such an uncomfortable 
thought, dear?’ she finally asked. 

‘‘T am sure I cannot tell,” he answered, smil- 
ing at the curious air of hopeful expectancy with 
which the question was asked. 

‘‘Can no one come between us in any way, to 
make us sorrow ?” 

‘“No, darling ; unless Henri can exercise his 
rights of guardianship.” 

‘‘He don’t dare!” she cried, with a savage 
little laugh. ‘‘ The Parsees would like him to try 
it: they would kill him. I didn’t mean him at 
all. Is there no one connected with your past 
life who could separate us? Don’t misunder- 
stand me; I am not asking for the disclosure of 
secrets.” 

He took her face in his hands and kissed her 


eyes tenderly, and then her mouth. 
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“Let me tell you the history of my past life. 
It is your right to know it. Some of it I bitterly 
regret, but there is nothing in it which I wish 
to conceal from you,” he said, unflinchingly. 
‘After you know what my life has been like, 
you can judge as to whether any danger threatens 
our love.” 

‘“No,” she cried, emphatically ; ‘‘I will not 
listen to anything of the kind. I do not wish to 
think of your ever having lived at all until you 
came into my life. What you did before that does 
not belong to me; but every breath you have. 
drawn since has been mine—just as youare. And 
then, too, if I let you tell me of your past, it would 
be like declaring that I have no faith in you: and I 
believe in you, fully. You shall not tell me any- 
thing, now, nor at any other time, of your former 
life. What does it matter to me what you have 
been? I have not lived in your past, and so 
nothing that you may have done, or been, in any 
way interests or concerns me. All I care about 


is what you are now. 5So long as nothing you 
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have done has power to take you from me, it is 
nothing —less than nothing—to me. J want only 
you and your love, and nothing else. Give me 
your dear self, and never withdraw the gift, and 
I shall neither ask nor want anything else from 
you; only, that you shall never want anything 
else on earth but me and my love.” 

She spoke rapidly and with such a fierce and 
yet tender earnestness, that her words seemed to 
come through lips of fire. Her face wore such a 
glow that it dazzled him, and he was bewildered 
with her warmth and vehemence. When she 
had done speaking, for a brief interval he sat 
looking at her in breathless wonderment. He 
was reminded of her intense and almost uncon- 
trollable emotions on the night of their first 
meeting, and he saw that her love was as fierce 
and tremendous as her hate. The thought sent a 
gratified smile upon his face, and a happy light 
into his eyes. 

‘‘My darling has her will before she asks it,” 


said he. “Tam all hers just as she is all mine; 
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and, so far as I know, there is no shadow in my 
past which can ever over-spread our future.” 

‘Then I am content and happy again,” she 
cried, gleefully, and with a peal of merry laughter. 
All traces of her tears and misgivings vanished 
instantly. It was one of those remarkable and 
incomprehensible metamorphoses of hers, so char- 
acteristic of her strong nature, and which often 
made her, instantaneously, into some other person 
than she had been a thought’s space before. 

She was now all gentle devotion again, and 
lay in his arms, looking up into his face with an . 
eloquent and happy smile. He toyed with her 
hair and with her hands, and their recent vari- 
ances were now wholly forgotten. 

The sun crept slowly down the afternoon sky; 
the odor of fruit and the perfume of flowers 
floated in through the open windows, and birds 
were twittering and warbling in the adjacent 
trees and shrubbery. But none of this was 
heeded by the lovers. They saw only each other: 
they heard only each other’s breathing, and they 
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felt only the tender touch of each other’s hands. 
For several hours they sat thus, in almost un- 
broken silence, scarcely speaking a word; but to 
them it was a silence which was expressive 
beyond any commonplace office of words. 

A little before sunset, a note was brought in 
which was addressed to Grévé. It was from 
Henri d’Aubigny. Grevé handed it to Nourma- 
hal, as soon as he had read it. It ran like this: 

‘*Monsieur d’Aubigny begs leave to remind 
his esteemed friend, Monsieur Grévé, that the 
recital of personal histories, before her excellency, 
the Princess Nourmahal, is to take place two days 
hence. Monsieur d’Aubigny further wishes to 
say that any absence, or excuse, on the part of 
Monsieur Grévé will be attributed to cowardice, 
and will be treated accordingly by Monsieur 
d’Aubigny and his friends.” 

Grévé heard Nourmahal’s teeth grit as she 
read Henri’s note. When she had done, she tore 
the paper into shreds, and scattered them on the 


floor. 
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‘“He may recite to Azim if he wants to,” she 
said, grimly. ‘‘I shall certainly hear none of his 
prating.” 

‘*It may concern you more deeply than you 
think,” expostulated Grévé. 

‘Azim can tell me if it does.” 

‘But he will not speak to Azim ; and he will 
not even speak to you, unless Iam there to give 
my history also.” 

‘“‘T told you to-day,” she said, finally, ‘‘ that I 
did not wish to hear any word of your past, and 
I seriously meant it. If I should let you relate . 
your past, after what you have just said, and, 
also after what I said before you, it would be 
recanting my faith in the man T love. It would 
be doubting you—it would be insulting you.” 

‘And, eager as you are to know about your 
own past, and that of your family, you would 
rather have me keep silent than to know all that 
d’Aubigny would say ?” 

‘*Much rather than to substitute proof fax 


faith. Ibelieve in your manhood, and I want 
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only that concerning you which trust and love can 
give. I would now sooner shut off all possibility 
of finding out the things, which, until now, I 
have been so anxious to know about, than to lis- 
ten to one word which would tell me of your 
past. I want only love, and nothing else. I 
want neither your history, nor proof that you are 
or are not what you seem. I shall never pene- 
trate the mysteries which so long have puzzled 
me, if I can only find them out by sacrificing the 
best feelings of my heart.” 

“More than I can tell you I appreciate your 
noble and generous sentiments,” said Grévé, 
warmly ; ‘‘but still, in refusing to hear Henri, 
you do yourself an injustice.” 

‘Tf what he would say is so very important, 
tell me yourself, what it is.” 

“T do not begin to know it all, and if I did, I 
could not tell you in honor.” 

‘“Why not?’ she asked, curiously 

‘“ Because, the last night he was here, I made 


a pledge with him which binds his lips and mine 
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to secrecy for a week. In two days the week will 
be done, and then I can speak out as plainly as 
you wish.” 

‘‘ And some of the things that he has to say 
concern me and my dead family ?”’ 

| “! ¥es.# 

‘‘ And still, you, knowing my anxiety to find 
out all these dreadful secrets, which link me to 
the past, and yet shut me out from it, made a 
pledge to keep them from me a week after your 
arrival—a week longer than was necessary.”’ 

Her eyes were flashing with an.anger which 
was as sudden as it was unjust; her lips were 
severely set, and she drew herself up proudly and 
regally. Again her bosom was heaving with the 
strong feelings which moved her. His eyes met 
hers steadily, but there was pain in his face and 
pain in his voice as he answered. 

‘Your accusation is just,” he said; “ what 
you say is true.” 

Instantly her manner changed. Her figure 


relaxed, her lips quivered, and tears rushed into 
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her eyes. Once more she was all womanly ten- 
derness. She sprang forward and threw her 
arms about his neck. 

“ Oh, forgive me, forgive,” she cried. “I was 
cruelly unjust ; but, believe me, | am repentant. 
Tell me you forgive me, or my heart will break.” 

And then hiding her face against his shoulder, 
she sobbed bitterly. 

‘‘T do, indeed, forgive you,” he answered, ten- 
derly. ‘You hurt me, deeply, for a moment ; 
but it ig all right—now that I know you spoke in 
anger and didn’t mean it.” 

“But I did mean it,” she sobbed, more bit- 
terly than ever; ‘‘and that is just what troubles 
me so. Of course, I feel differently now ; but 
just at the time I said it, I meant it most seri- 
ously. Don’t you see, now, how unworthy Tam 
of your love ?” 

He smiled at her frankness and contrition and 
lifting up her tearful face, he kissed it. But she 
quickly buried it in his shoulder again. 
‘‘Don’t,” she said ; “it is unworthy.” 
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And then he raised one of her little hands 
and kissed her fingers. 

‘“That is unworthy, too,” she declared, so 
mournfully that he laughed outright. 

She caught the infection and laughed, too; 
and then she laughed and sobbed, both together. 
Her hair was in several loose braids, and he un- 
fastened them and unbraided them, and then 
shook the dark splendid mass out in unconfined 
profusion, until she was half hidden init. Then, 
holding her off at arm’s length, he let her hair 
sweep down over her face. For a moment she 
stood perfectly still, and so did he ; and then rais- 
ing her hands, she uncovered her face and swung 
her hair back on her shoulders. 

‘Do you like me with my hair down, like 
this ?’ she asked, smilingly. 

‘“Yes,” he answered, stepping forward, and 
pulling the thick wealth of it over her face again; 
“T like you in any way, except in tears.” 


‘* Stop !” 


she cried, laughing and tossing her 
hair back again; ‘‘I shall have to call a servant 


to defend me if you don’t behave yourself.” 
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“Then I will succumb,” he said, seating him- 

self in a large chair, and looking humble. 
A moment later she perched herself on the 
arm of the chair, and bade him braid her hair up 
again. An ottoman was near his feet, and lifting 
her off of the chair arm, he seated her in front of 
him, with her back toward him, and began his 
pleasant task. 

For a few seconds he worked in silence; and 
then he said : 

“Don’t you want to hear something more 
about Henri d’Aubigny, and my talk with him, 
here ? 

‘* No,” she answered, with a shudder. 

“Why do you shudder? Did I pull your 
hair?’ he asked, leaning over and kissing her on 
the head. 

‘No, you didn’t pull my hair; but you did 
something worse, though.” 

‘* What was that ?” 


‘You mentioned the name of my guardian.” 
‘Oh?’ 
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She tapped the floor, impatiently, with her 
feet. 

“Are you losing your temper again ? he 
asked. 

“No,” she answered, with a laugh.” That 
was not a nice question, though, nor a kind one; 
but I don’t blame you for asking it.” 

‘*Do you forgive me ?” 

6é Yes. 99 

“Good. Then we are quits—I forgave youa 
few minutes ago.” 

She turned around on the ottoman and faced 
him. His eyes were dancing with fun. A wholly 
new mood, such as she had never seen him in 
before, was on him. 

‘You are ridiculing me,” she said. 

‘No, Lam not; I was thinking of something 
which is very amusing.” 

‘“ Tell me what it is.” 

‘I dare not. You have forbidden me.” 

‘Nonsense. I only forbade your telling me 
something which was excessively dry and profit- 
less. What is it that you find so amusing?” 
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‘“My reason for entering into that compact 
with the man whose note you just tore in pieces.” 

**T wish it had been him instead of his note,” 
she answered, hotly, frowning and clenching her 
hands. 

‘*Shall I tell you that amusing thing ?”’ 

‘“Why are you so persistent?” she demanded. 
‘‘You are getting incorrigible. Yes, tell me the 
amusing part of that affair—if it really has one.” 

‘“Well, I made the compact because I was 
afraid of you.” 

** Afraid of me ?” 

“Yes. Henri threatened to disgust you with 
my history, unless I would keep what I knew 
about him a secret fora week. I was a stranger 
to you, and didn’t know how great or how little his 
influence over you might be, or what he could 
accomplish in the way of force, if he set out for it. 
I did not want to be sent away from you in dis- 
erace—particularly since I was madly in love with 
you in an hour after I first saw you. Fearing 


that he might really be able to prejudice you 
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against me, I entered into the pledge, hoping and 

trusting that I might be able to make my peace 

with you afterwards. So, you see, I did it for 

safety’s sake, and wholly because I was afraid of 

you.” 

| There was a comical twinkle in her eyes when 
he had finished. 

‘‘How adroit you are,” she said; ‘‘ you were 
so determined to have me understand all this 
that you—” 

She stopped and laughed. 

“That I what? Go on.” 

She shook her head, and laughed again. 

**T will not characterize it,” she said. 

‘‘Was it dishonest ?’ he asked, with assumed 
gravity. 

‘““No; but my wits should have shown me 
what you were at, when you began.” 

‘You had best turn your back toward me, 
again, and let me finish your hair,” he said. 

“¢ Are you angry with me ?’ she asked. 


‘“Very,” he answered, again leaning forward 
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and kissing her; and then picking her up, he 
once more seated her on the ottoman, with her 
back toward him, and continued his work of 
braiding. She enjoyed his working at her hair ; 
and she enjoyed, still more, his lifting her about. 
It was divine to be touched by him. 

‘“‘T would very much like to ask you one—just 
one—question about Henri,” she observed, after a 
brief silence. 

‘You had best not; I might lead you into 
another ambush,” he answered, drily. 

She tried to look around at him, but he held 
her hair so tightly that she could not. 

‘You are laughing at me,” she said. 

‘Pm not—I am angry. You should see the 
frowns on my face.” 

‘‘T would very much like to,” she said, mak- 
ing another:attempt at turning around, which he 
hindered by maintaining his firm hold on her 
hair. 

‘Tt really wouldn’t do,” he affirmed ; ‘‘I don’t 


look very much better when I’m angry than you 


do when you weep.” 
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She laughed out heartily. 

‘What an exasperating creature you are,” 
she said. ‘‘I suppose that this is retaliation for 
some of my caprices.” 

‘‘Yes, this is revenge. There, your hair is 
done; and now, if yow'll ring for a servant, and 
order a couple of swords, we'll settle our disturb- 
ances in the regular way.” 

‘‘Eixcuse me, but doesn’t wine, or some other 
accessory, go with the swords?’ she asked 
demurely. . 

‘*No. No accessory, but blood and death, goes 
with swords,” he answered, bombastically. ‘‘ By 
the way, what was that question you wanted to 
ask me about Henri ?” 

‘‘T thought you had forgotten it. If I ask 
you, will you promise to give me a strictly cate- 
gorical answer, without introducing any inciden- 
tal information, or making any attempts at my 
further amusement ? 

‘*Oh, yes; I will promise any ridiculous thing 
you may ask.” 
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“Very well. Do you believe that Henri 
thought that what he might say to me, about 
you, would harm you in my estimation ?”’ 

‘“‘T can easily give a categorical answer to 
that : I don’t know.” 

“Tncorrigible again !”’ she laughed. ‘“ Well 
what do you think about it ?” 

‘‘Tt would be best for me to tell you what he 
knows about me, and then let you judge for 
yourself.” 

‘No, no, no; that is just what you have been 
dying to do for an hour, despite all my protesta- 
tions,” she said, jumping off the ottoman, and 
covering her ears with her hands. 

‘‘T capitulate,” he exclaimed, coming forward 
and pulling her hands down. 

They were in the midst of a playful wrestle, 
when a panel slid, and Azim came in, breath- 
lessly, and in great haste. 

‘‘There is trouble here for you, sir,” he said to 
Grévé. ‘A small company of soldiery is on the 


grounds, and will be here in a moment. They 
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have come to arrest you ona charge of treason 
and conspiracy against the Government. It is 
known to these men that you are in this house, 
and so you cannot escape.” 

“T do not wish to escape,” answered Grévé, 
quietly. “Ihave never had anything whatever 
to do with the Government, and so it is useless to 
add that the charge is a groundless one.” 

‘Of that I have no doubt,” rejoined Azim ; 
‘but it is still a bad one ; and, since I have many 
reasons for thinking that Monsieur Henri made 
it, it is certainly a dangerous one. I do not 
wish to alarm you, but [must put you on your 
guard, and I am informed that there are some 
witnesses against you who will try to do you 
harm.” 

‘‘They will not succeed,” said Gréve, stoutly, 
as he turned toward Nourmahal, who was mov- 
ing swiftly across the room with her arms opened 
to him. In deepest agony they embraced, and he 
tried vainly to comfort her. She was deadly 
pale, and so shaken and distressed that her face 


was haggard already. 
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‘¢Nourmahal, darling, you must not look like 
that,” he said. “You willunman me. No harm 
will——” | 

‘“You shall not go,” she said, fiercely ; “ they 
shall not take you away from me. I will not let 
them.” 

‘Hush, darling, hush; you must not inter- 
fere ; it would only make matters worse for me. 
We must not think of resisting these subordi- 
nates, who are only obeying orders, and who, of 
themselves, are as helpless as we are. Listen, 
little one, as Azim says; this is, undoubtedly, a 
trick of Henri’s. He does not know that I have 
strong friends in the Government. I am sure 
that I can effect my release, when once I am 
before the authorities. But you must not attempt 
to hinder my going, or everything dear to us will 
be ruined.” 

‘Can I not go with you then?’ she asked, 
piteously. 

‘“No,” said Azim ; ‘‘no one but Selim must go 


with him.” 
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‘Who is Seliin ?”” asked Grévé. 

“The wisest Parsee in the world,” answered 
Azim. ‘“‘If you cannot release yourself, he will 
manage your safe escape, if it can be done.” 

Nourmahal’s eyes were fixed yearningly upon 
Grévé’s face, and she was clinging to him with 
all her strength, when the door was flung uncere- 
moniously open, and the soldiers entered the 


room. 
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CHAPTER X. 


FATE AND LOGIC. 


The following morning, Antonio Giovari, and 
the German with whom he was in consultation 
the night when Henri sought audience with the 
musician, met in an obscure little wine-room, in 
‘Florence. 

Antonio was somewhat agitated, but his com- 
panion was cold and immovably calm. 

Wine and food had been placed before them, 
but they paid but little heed to it. Neither did 
they indulge in much conversation. 

From the look of impatient expectancy with 
which Antonio occasionally regarded the door, it 
was evident that he was watching for some one. 

‘¢ Azim is late,” he finally remarked. 

The German nodded his head slowly and indif- 
ferently. Tee 
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‘‘Yes,” he answered, ‘‘a few minutes late.” 

Antonio shuddered. 

<‘To me it portends evil,” he said. 

The German frowned. 

‘“You are either very nervous or very foolish, 
and, whichever it is, it will be quite as well if 
you remember what is due to your dignity asa 
man,” responded the German, coldly. ** Anto- 
nio, control yourself.” 

“With your temperament, I might. I am 
not at all over sanguine of the success of your. 
plan. Your are working against mighty odds.” 

‘My plans never fail,” returned the German, 
in frigid tones, and looking stern. 

‘‘ Perhaps not; but success is sometimes so 
long in rewarding them, that speedy failure 
would be better. It would at least end suspense, 
and that is scarcely second even to success.” 

“To an Italian, yes: but not to a German. 
You people of the hot south burn yourselves out 
in a single hour of hatred or passion, while the 


stronger and better-poised races of the north will 
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spend a life-time in preparation for love or ven- 
geance.”? 

‘‘ And miss it then, very likely,” observed 
Antonio, hotly. “ Emil Steinitz, a single hour in 
heaven is better than an eternity in sight of its 
splendors.” 

‘‘'That depends on whether or not your hour 
in heaven comes before your eternity. If it does; 
you can scarcely say that your eternity would be 
endurable, if, all through it, you were constantly 
looking back to a perfection of bliss you could 
never taste again.” 

‘* Better one sweet memory than a thousand 
forecasts of a sweet possibility.” 

‘“You are wrong,” commented Steinitz. 
‘‘ Seeing is better than not knowing at all. To 
overlook a garden, and see luscious fruits, is a 
greater satisfaction, even if you can never taste 
them, than to always believe that there is only 
an arid desert within the walls of the garden. If 
chance lets you in, and for an hour you tasted 


the delicious flavors, and this opportunity couid 
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never be had again, would not eternal regret and 
wretchedness be yours ?” 

‘No! If a man had one sip of nectar, and 
was then forced to drink gall always afterward, 
he could swallow the gall easier for having once 
known the taste of the nectar.” 

‘“Would it not be easier, still, if he always 
drank the gall, without ever once knowing that 
there was nectar.” 

‘“Perhaps: but that is not your argument. 
You would say that it would be better for him to 
know of the nectar, and thirst for it, and see oth- 
ers perpetually enjoy its delights, than to taste it 
once, in its richest, rarest fullness, and then 
drink gall ever afterward.” 

‘‘My German sense tells me that the eternity 
of bitterness would be made more dreadful by 
the single prelusive hour of sweetness.” 

‘And my Italian instinct tells me that you 
are wrong.” 

‘‘ Not being an Italian, I cannot, of course, see 


it through such perverse and prejudiced eyes.” 
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‘‘In answer to that,” said Antonio, with a 
laugh which was not altogether mirthful, “I 
must say, as I have often said before, I thank 
God that Iam not a German.” 

“So do I,” answered Steinitz 

‘In spite of even that,” said Antonio, ‘Tl 
lay you a wager; my best Cremona against 
your favorite Damascus blade, that when Azim 
comes he brings us evil tidings.” 

‘Nonsense ; but on what do you base it ?” 

‘* On his being late.” 

‘A woman could scarcely make a sillier 
proposition.” 

‘A German could not make a wiser one. 
Listen : I know Azim’s habits, well. In making 
appointments, he always allows himself all neces- 
sary lee-way, but his movements are wholly 
regulated by his moods; and so, if things are 
favorable, the stimulus of that always quickens 
his pace, and he arrives ahead of time ; but if 
anything is ill, the weight of it clogs his feet, and 
he is invariably late. When he comes, you will 


see that your plan has failed.’’ 
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‘* Again, I tell you my plans never fail; and 
when he comes this shall have confirmation 
which—” 

** He is here, man,” cried Antonio. 

There was a faint rustle of flowing robes, and 
Azim joined them. He looked downcast and dis- 
turbed. 

‘‘ Grévé was arrested and taken away, yester- 
day,” he said. ‘‘ Baron Steinitz, your precau- 
tions were observed too late.” 

‘“ Who was at fault ?’ demanded Steinitz. 

‘“You, yourself, and none other,” was the 
curt answer. ‘‘ He was arrested even before 
your order for his relief was given.” 

Antonio was too deeply distressed to enjoy the 
triumph of having been correct in his prophecy. 
He sat with bowed head and in moody silence. 

‘*‘What has been done 2?” asked Steinitz. 

‘*Selim has gone with him, and I sent your 
men on after them.” 

‘*That was wise,” 


“Yes ; Selim will save him,i it can be done.’ 
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Steinitz frowned. 

‘*T was not speaking of Selim, but of my 
men,” he answered, coldly. 

‘¢'Your men will be too late. They are always 
too late. In going his way they will only weary 
themselves.” 

Steinitz did not answer. 

‘**It had to be,” muttered Azim, in an under- 
tone, which, however, was overheard by his 
friends. ‘‘ Yes, it had to be. It was so written 
in the stars, and it was so decreed by the sun- 
god. Well, the end is near, now; only three 
more nights, and two more days.” 

‘Azim, you are a fool,” declared Steinitz, with 
something slightly approaching warmth. ‘You 
are always mumbling rubbish about the stars and 
the fates. Haven’t you enough sense to see the 
folly of it ?” 

‘‘T could see it if there were any; but there 
isnone. They never deceive me.” 

*¢ You are a truthful man, Azim ?’ 


‘*I hope so.” 
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“Do you wish me, then, to understand that 
never in the course of your life have you been 
mistaken in your ‘star-readings,’ and that man- 
ner of stuff? Has everything always come ex- 
actly as you believed it would? Have none of 
your predictions failed ?” 

‘None, save once.” 

‘Ah! Then there has been aonce! I am sur- 
prised that you even admit that !” 

oWhy ?” 

‘“You are so bigoted in your blind faith.” 

‘Tam no more so than you are in your blind 
doubts,” retorted Azim, cuttingly. “But,” he 
added, ‘‘ there is much ground for believing that 
I have deceived myself by overlooking some im- 
portant complication, even in this exceptional 
instance I have mentioned. The stars, and the 
fire-test indicate one thing, and my personal 
observation points to another. By the way, Baron 
Steinitz, it concerns you. If the fateful things I 
believe in, and which you sneer at, are right, and 


my eyes have deceived me in another direction, 
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one of the destroyers of your brother’s family is 
Henri d’Aubigny.” 

With an exclamation of astonishment, Anto- 
nio sprang to his feet. There was also some 
token of amazement on the usually stolid fea- 
tures of Baron Steinitz. He and Antonio ex- 
changed glances. The latter could not restrain 
speech. 

“This makes a most remarkable accompani- 
ment to the exploit of—of the girl and the dag- 
ger,” he exclaimed. 

Steinitz inclined his head slightly, and then 
looked cold and unconcerned again. 

‘What girl? What dagger?’ demanded Azim. 

‘*Tell me one thing first, good Azim,” urged 
Antonio ; ‘‘tell me what your fateful things say 
of the next few days—of the Princess, Grévé and 
Henri.” 

‘‘Of the men, both are in great danger, though 
both may escape death. The Princess, within 
three days, passes a point where there are two 


branches. One goes to certain death, and the 
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other to possible dishonor. It rests with her, and 
with her alone, to shape the end. Her course I 
cannot tell.” 

‘‘T can!” exclaimed Steinitz. ‘‘I will give 
warranty of her safety, Azim, if you want it.” 

Azim. stepped closer to him, and glared in the 
Baron’s face. 

“You can,” he said, fiercely, ‘‘if you are 
stronger with your logic than the Giver of Life is 
with what He rules shall be.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
PERSIAN BLOOD. 


While Azim was gloomily brooding over what 
he saw suspended above the head of Nourmahal, 
she was slowly pacing up and down the parlor 
where she and Grévé had first met, and where 
they had last parted. 

Every bit of the fittings, everything in the 
room, was associated with him in some way. 

Look whatever way she would, she seemed to 
see him starting forth to greet her. 

There was one spot in the room upon which 
she could not look, and across which she could 
not walk ;it was where he had stood, the after- 
noon before, when the stern soldiers had fixed 
their clanking manacles on his wrists and ankles. 

This same spot, too, had, until now, been the 


dearest one to her in all her house ; for it was the 
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very place where he was sitting when she first 
saw him. There was a peculiar figure in the rug 
which had, ever since his coming, marked the 
spot for her, and though she now never once let 
her eyes turn that way, the haunting figure was 
only less constantly and plainly before them than 
his beloved face. 

She was dressed as she had been at the time of 
his departure, and her hair, loose and uncoiled, 
hung down her back in dumb sign of woe and 
lamentation. Her face seemed to have lost its 
oval fullness, and was sharp and pinched, and pit- 
iful with its markings of grief and despair. Her 
head was bowed, her whole figure stooped and 
crouched down, and her hands were tightly 
clasped over her bosom, as if to appease or lessen 
its heavy undulations of pain. 

So ghe had been, ever since the hour her love 
was hurried away, in that room of conflicting 
memories, and her household, appreciating and 
respecting her sorrow, had never once intruded 


,on her. 
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Keenly and distinctly plain as had been all the 
phases and incidents of what had befallen her, 
she was still mercifully spared anything beyond 
a vague and benumbing realization of it. It was 
as if a brilliant meteor had flashed past her, out 
of midnight darkness—vanishing before she could 
make out either its color or form. Something 
had come suddenly into her life, and, as suddenly, 
had gone again; only she was left stunned and 
desolate, because the quenching of the glorious 
gleam left her in such inky blackness. Some- 
times the lost splendor would, for a moment, 
assume the personality of Grévé; but stich in- 
stants were unfrequent. The most of the time 
she felt weighed down under a burden of pain, 
which, crushing and unbearable as it had been at 
the first moment, constantly increased in heavi- 
ness. 

The shock to her mental sensibilities was so 
much greater than it had been to her physical per- 
ceptions, that she was, afew seconds after he had 


been taken away, deprived of the power of intel- 
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ligible thought, and there were brief and semi- 
normal periods when, as one does in the midst of 
certain obscure but soul-racking dreams, she 
wondered what really had happened and what 
would happen next. 

Gradually, as the day wore on, her strength 
flagged, her pace became faltering, and her figure 
drooped, more and more. She was now wholly 
oblivious of all surroundings, and walked me- 
chanically. Her capacity for suffering, so acute 
and so intense, had exhausted itself, almost 
unconsciously, as the brain unconsciously ex- 
hausts itself in wasting fevers. Pain, feeling, 
everything but her pulsations had ceased, and 
these were growing feebler. 

And still she walked. 

It was, now, only a question of a few more 
hours—and a very few—when the last ebb of that 
flickering vitality should end in death. 

About noon, when the tottering steps of the 
unconscious walker had nearly reached the maxi- 
mum of feebleness, there was a great commotion 


in the corridor; and Henri d’Aubigny, and several 
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Parsees, and half of the servants of Nourmahal’s 
household, burst in upon her. 

She looked at them in sheer helplessness, and 
wholly without power to understand the intru- 
sion. And they, horrified beyond the power of 
speech by the awfulness of her appearance, stood 
looking at her in silence, without the ability to 
move, or hardly to breathe. 

Henri came, found the corridor full of serving- 
people, and had, by them, been denied audience 
with the Princess. Evading their attempts at 
grasping him, he had rushed into the parlor, 
unannounced, and closely followed by the Par- 
sees, who were bent on dragging him out. The 
servants had followed to see the inevitable con- 
test. 

And now they stood there, face to face ; Henri 
and those after him, dumb with horror and 
amazement; and Nourmahal, unable to compre- 
hend what any part of it meant. 

‘“My God !” gasped Henri, presently. ‘‘ This 


is awful !” 
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But he was unanswered, and no one in the 
room made an effort to move. 

Suddenly there was a slight rustling, and 
Azim came from some unseen quarter and stood 
beside the awe-stricken Henri. 

“You have done well,” he said, bitterly, point- 
ing to Nourmahal. ‘‘Do all of your plans suc- 
ceed like this ?”’ 

Henri kept his eyes fixed on Nourmahal, but 
made no answer, though he shrank under Azim’s 
words. 

Then Azim advanced and closely scrutinized 
the blank, emotionless face of the Princess. 

“Your highness,” he said, ‘‘I am here to do 
your bidding. What would you ? 

There was no word or sign to show him that 
she had heard him. 

Then raising his hands and imploring his 
cods to forgive him, Azim slapped her smartly 
across the face. 

Instantly there was a convulsive movement 


all over her. Her nerves were appealed to if her 
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senses were not, and the pallor of her pinched 
face was displaced by a quick rush of rich blood. 
Her eyes brightened, and a tinge of ruby drove 
the ashes from her lips. She unloosed her hands 
from their firm clasp over her bosom, and a sigh 
escaped her. Her limbs quivered, and the blood 
of life seemed to be once more pouring through 
her veins. The ebb of her fleeting vitality was 
checked. Death was not to have her yet, after 
all. But the oppressed mind did not free 
itself so swiftly and so thoroughly as the be- 
numbed body. It was as if she had gone to sleep 
in a darkened room, to be awakened and find it 
flooded with surpassing brilliancy, but filled with 
new and unknown objects. She looked about 
her in surprise. Her mind was still but little 
better than a blank, though it was sufficiently 
clear that she was possessed of wonderment, and 
made strong efforts to disentangle the perplexing 
webs in her brain. 

Before this darkness had closed down upon 


her mind, her last tangible impressions had been 
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of Grévé, and so it was his image which first pre- 
sented itself to her understanding, as the mental 
clouds began passing. 

She brushed one hand across her brow. 

“ Where is he ?” she asked, piteously. 

“T know not,” answered Azim, bitterly ; “I 
know not. But this I do know. The vile crea- 
ture who sent this disaster on you and on the 
man you love is here, now, in this room. Ag I 
look at you, I see the fierce, strong blood of your | 
royal race go sweeping through your veins. Is it 
silent? If not, what does it say shall be done 
with this monstrous @Aubigny ?” 

The words were well chosen, and so was the 
tone and manner in which they were said. Their 
effect upon her was as swift and as successful ag 
the blow in the face had been. Nourmahal’s 
power of comprehension was fully regained, and 
her usually remarkable perceptions were keener 
even than ever. 

In a single instant she remembered every- 


thing, grasped everything, decided everything. 
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Her last bit of weakness escaped her in one 
shudder. Then her eyes flashed, her bosom 
heaved, her face hardened and become stern. 
There was a terrible ferocity about her whole 
personality which was overpowering and master- 
ful. She was so suddenly and so completely 
transformed, and was so majestic in the sublimity 
of her almost superhuman wrath, that even the 
faithful Azim quailed before it. Her beauty, her 
intelligence,. her stature, all that made her 
womanliness supreme, seemed increased and 
emphasized. 

‘What says my blood?” she cried. ‘‘It says 
more than words can interpret. My race, Azim, 
does not wholly waste its strength in speech. I 
shall act, rather than speak. Take Henri d’Au- 
bigny and strip him to the waist. Then bind him 
to the torture-rack. Be quick, for as soon as you 
are ready I shall be there, to lend sweetness to his 
last moments.” 

And then, with the swiftness of a lightning- 


flash, she swept out of the room. 


tened. 
‘*No 


moment. 
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wine-room door. 


footsteps, 


will soon come to me.” 


yet,” 


The departure of Azim from the Florentine 
wine-room, where he and Baron Steinitz and 
Antonio Giovari had been in consultation, was 
watched, with delighted eyes, by a woman from 


the window of a chamber directly above the 


‘“ He has gone at last,” she said. ‘ And now,” 


she added, with breathless expectancy, ‘‘ Emil 


Leaving the window, she flitted lightly across 


the chamber, put her ear to the door, and lis- 


she sighed, after a 


‘*Oh, why doesn’t he come !” 


beautiful face, with the great masses of yellow 


Had Henri d’Aubigny been there, to see that 
os 
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hair piled up above it, and the woman’s dainty 
hands and exquisite figure, he would have 
instantly sworn that it was she from whom the 
portrait had been painted, which so disturbed him 
at Antonio’s ruined castle ; or else he would have 
sworn that it was she who stood at the foot of 
his bed that night, and terrified him out of his 
senses. 

Yor several minutes she listened at the door, 
but without hearing any gratifying sound. Her 
face grew distressed and grieved. Her great blue 
eyes filled with tears, and were about overflow- 
ing, when suddenly her face lit up»with a joytul 
smile, and she clapped her hands, gleefully. 

‘He is coming! He is coming!” she ex- 
claimed, eagerly: and then, summoning restraint, 
she seated herself and tried to look demure and 
composed. 

A moment later, when Emil Steinitz entered 
the room, she looked as if she had no interest 
whatever in life, and was disturbed by his com- 


ing. 
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“Why, has Azim gone so quickly ? she asked, 
assuming surprise so skillfully, that it bore the 
most unchallengeable seal of genuineness. 

‘* Yes,” was the answer. 

‘*T supposed he would stay all day.” 

| ‘Matters of importance hurried him away.” 

‘* And matters, too, I suppose, which must be 
kept from me, as usual.” 

“You would not understand them.” 

‘‘ Being a woman, I could not, certainly.” 

‘And, besides, you would be shocked.” 

‘Of course ; women are such simpletons that 
they cannot endure thinking of anything but 
sweetmeais. How fortunate it is for my weak 
sex that there are such multitudes of self-sacri- 
ficing men in the world! How bravely, you 
dear, devoted creatures, stand between us and 
these endless and awful things, the lightest 
thought of which would kill any woman stone 
dead ! You say we cannot think : is it our fault, 
if you men will insist on doing all our thinking 


forus? Yousay we could not stand up under 
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responsibilities : how do you know? You have 
never given us a chance to try. ‘Woman are 
fools. I don’t dispute it. I don’t doubt it. But 
you men have made us so, and why, then, should 
your so-called stronger sex blame us for it, and 
look on us with such contempt ?” 

“That is not true,” said Stetmnitz. ‘Men 
marry women ; and who would yoke himself to 
that for which he felt contempt ?”’ 

‘‘That is a weakness on the part of man 
which woman comprehends, and which man does 
not. You excuse it in yourselves, though, by the 
ridiculous, conceited, and infamous theory that 
woman was created especially for man’s conve- 
nience, and that she is too useless and fragile for 
any place in life, except by man’s side—under his 
protection and care.” 

“You are wrong, Stratonice; altogether 
wrong,” contended Steinitz. ‘‘ There are some 
men who hold the obnoxious views you speak of, 
and there are some women who, as you said, are 


fools. But these abnormalities are not frequent 
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enough, in either sex, to justify either men or 
women in pronouncing such harsh judgment 
upon their sexual opposites. Most men marry 
women because they love them; and, if I have 
seen clearly, most women marry men for the 
same reason.” 

“In what relation, pray, then, does woman 
stand to man ?” 

‘She is his higher, better self.” 

‘‘Ts that the reason why she is always held in’ 
subjectivity and belittlement ? Are one’s ‘best’ 
and ‘highest’ attributes, then, to be held in con- 
tinual check ? 

‘‘That is hardly fair and reasonable.” 

‘‘Hew woman are.” 

‘You misjudge my sex, Stratonice.” 

She laughed. 

‘And so,” she gaid, “that—misjudgment—is 
another of woman’s weaknesses !” 

‘Listen, Stratonice. Because of man’s odora- 
tion for woman, he assumes a protecting, fatherly 


attitude towards her, which she often misunder- 
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stands, and accepts as his desire to impress her 
with his consciousness of his own superiority. 
This may, sometime,——” 

He stopped because she was laughing. 

‘‘Hmil,” she said, ‘‘if I did not have boundless 
faith in your sincerity, I would accuse you of 
aiming to insult my intelligence.” 

“Why so?” 

‘‘ What you say is such a mockery of truth.” 

‘¢You are unjust.” 

“T am not. Iam simply trying to show you 
that you are mistaken. Tell me, now—do you 
not, according to the theories you have just ex- 
pounded, hold that man and woman is equal?” 

‘Yes, if the right man and woman are mar- 
ried together.” 

“And, if they are not, if they are mismated, 
she has as much to complain of as he—if there.is 
any truth to your principle of fundamental 
equality.” : 
¢¢ ‘Y es.?? 


‘Very well, then; why should not at least 
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some portion of her idea of affinity and unity 
form the basis, always, of the relations of love 
and marriage ?” 

‘* Tt should, and it does.” 

“Tt should, and it does not; and there is 
where the bitterness of woman’s deplorably help- 
less lot comes in. Woman can stand having her 
views and feelings on all other matters and sub- 
jects made light of and set aside; but when it 
comes to love—that which even man grants is 
her chief attribute—she cannot so easily change 
from herself and be someone else.” 

‘*'When does she ever have to ?” 

‘* Always, Emil, always. As daughter, sister, 
sweetheart, wife or mother. That which is best 
and holiest in her is never responded to. 
Throughout her life, from first to last, she must 
continually hold herself in check. Every man, 
who knows her well, tells her how much better 
she would be if she was like some other woman 
he knows. If she retaliated and compared men 


with each other, after such a wanton fashion, she 
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would be called presumptuous. She is never 
taken as she is, but is always advised to change 
this, that, or the other thing, until her personality 
is wholly eliminated, and she is no longer gov- 
erned by her conscience and her instincts, but by 
such sets of principles as man thrusts upon her 
and forces her to accept. And when this is done, 
she is scorned for being that which she has been 
made—commonplace. If men and women are 
equal, why should this be? If men marry women 
for love, why are our best feelings and finest, ten- 
derest impulses treated as if respecting them 
would be a crime? No, Emil, you are wrong. 
Kither men and women are not equal, or else men 
do not marry women for love. There is neither 
love nor equality in unrelenting criticism, dispar- 
agement and resistance.” 

‘‘ Where have you ever sevn these things ?” 

‘“ Where have I ever seen anything else ? 
Where has anything else ever been seen by any 
woman ?” 

‘That, Stratonice, is not answer, but eva- 


sion.” 
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heart, and wife, but all in his way. 


accept any part of it in her own way. 


why should not her way always absolutely pre- 


‘Then, Emil, I well answer,” she returned, 
impassionedly. ‘‘ Look out into the world where 
you will, and this is what confronts you; man 
takes woman into his arms and calls her sweet- 
In the over- 
| ruling immensity of his masculine self, he says 

such and sucha thing is love, and so and go is 
the way to conduct it. He woos and wins 
wonan, and they become husband and wife. 
She, because of her love, is willing to let his devo- 
tion take such shape as he pleases; and he, 
because of his faith in his superiority, insists that 
she shall receive every bit and atom of his love 
in strict accordance with rules and principles 
which, in advance of each new phase of their 
relations, he has evolved to fit the coming emer- 
gency. And so man makes love a thing of rule 
and system, and destroys, for woman, the greater 


part of its sweetness, because he will not let her 


if equality 


was a factor in the relations of men and women, 
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vail, as reasonably as his? If love is man’s rea- 
son for marrying woman, why can he not be gen- 
erous enough to compromise with her, and so 
make all their united ways a matter of mutual 
respect, enjoyment, and, if need be, self-sacri- 
fice ?” 

‘Girl, woman, you overwhelm me. I cannot 
answer you. Why have you said all these 
things ? 

‘‘T have said them, Emil, because you have 
asked me to be your wife, and because, before 
answering you, I wish you to know that I fully 
understand what a wife is to a German, and that 
nothing could induce me to stand in such an arti- 
ficial relation to any man.” 

‘But, Stratonice, that which you deplore and 
fear can never confront you, because I love you.” 

“T believe that you love me, Emil, because 
you have said so; but what sign, beyond cold and 
impassive words, have you ever given me that I 
am any more to you than any other woman ?” 


‘*T do not understand you.” 
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‘*T will explain. Woman, Emil, can only do 
that, earnestly, which she feels. I will not be 
cynical and deny that this is true of man, but 
man, because he believes trained dignity superior 
to natural feeling, curbs and narrows himself by 
laws and boundaries, which other men have for- 
mulated, until no one can tell whether the things 
he does are actuated by feelings or by theories. 
This, perhaps, may be wise so far as man’s deal- 
ings with the general world are concerned, but 
such ways are an insult to the woman he pretends 
to love. If he loves her, deep feeling moves and 
thrills him at the thought of her, the same as it 
does her at the thought of him, and there is 
sweetness for him in seeing her, or in touching 
her hand. Man tells woman of his love for her, 
and her heart accepts what she believes that his 
heart offers. If, though, when their lips, hands 
or eyes meet, she finds in him no response to her 
own intense feelings, she believes that he woos 
her with a lie. Love is not a thing of words, and 


nothing else so poorly expresses it. Love sends 
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out a subtle ether, from eyes, and palm, and 
heart ; and it asks the same in return, and nothing 
else will satisfy it. You have kissed me, Kmil, 
and you have held me in your arms ; but your lips 
were always cold, and your embrace feelingless. 
I will not accept you with aught in reserve. If 
you have love for me, I want it—but, unre- 
strained, and, too, unrestricted by the evil cus- 
toms of your cold race.” 

For an instant there was silence ; and then, as 
if tempest swept, the studied frigidity went out 
of the face, voice, and manner of Emil Steinitz. 

‘See, Stratonice,” he cried, holding his arms 
open to her. ‘‘I do feel what you describe. I do 
love you as you say. Will you come to me ?”’ 

A moment later, her beautiful head was on 
his shoulder, his arms were about her, and her 
smiling lips were put up to meet his kisses. 

‘“‘T gee—I believe,” she whispered, ‘‘and I 


will be your wife.” 


PRINCESS AND PROPHET. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PRINCESS AND PROPHET. 


The astonished and crest-fallen Henri was 
hurried out of the parlor, along the corridors, and 
down into a cellar, which, in the earlier days of 
Iialy, had served some unknown and small poten- 
tate as a torture-room ; and it was fitted up with 
all of the instruments and engines which the 
Inquisition employed in its secret and awful 
workings. 

The sinister place struck terror to Henri’s 
heart the moment he entered it; but before he 
had time to reflect on it very much, Nourmahal’s 
order was carried out, and he was stripped to the 
waist, and bound on the rack. 

It was all accomplished in dead silence. Not 


a word of protest did he utter, and not a word 
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was exchanged between the Parsees, who alone 


were with him. 
? J 


Azim stood by the door, listening for the 
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approach of Nourmahal. He was not kept wait- 
ing 25 As soon as he heard her, he went 


out, closed the door, and confronted her in the 
As your counsellor, and as the former coun- 
sellor of your parents, I claim the right to speak 
with you,” he said, still awed by her fierce 
impressive look and manner. 
ak, but be brief,” she answered, coldly. 
“Can I question you ?” 
“Yes.” 
‘What shall you do with this man ?” 
‘‘ Kill him, perhaps ; I do not know, yet.” 
‘“Why should you destroy him, now ?” 
‘Why should I not ?” she demanded harshly 
“Because it will be cutting off the main thread 
which connects the past with the present. He—” 
‘“There is no past or present for me, any 


more. It is all future,” she cried, passionately 
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‘Why should I kill him, you ask? Because 
he has sent to death the man who would have 
been my husband—the man I love! Do you 
understand? It is a woman’s lips which say 
those words from a woman’s heart. I have no 
interest in the past, now ; [ would not listen to 
them if you could, at this moment, tell me all of 
those dreadful secrets I once cared so much 
about. I would not, at this moment, cross this 
passage-way to avenge the crimes against my 
beloved dead ones, which I have so long wanted 
to punish. It is something stronger than these 
motives which burns within me now. I want 
my lover! Do you hear? And at this moment I 
care for nothing else. I want his living, loving 
presence once more with me. Failing in that, I 
shall devise a fitting death for his murderer. 
Stand aside, good Azim ; we are wasting time.” 
‘‘One moment more, Princess, before you 
carry out your intentions. If, as we believe, 
this man caused the arrest of our friend, you are 
working to but an ill purpose if you hope to save 


a valued life by destroying a worthless one.” 
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“Tf this man’s life is worthless, why do you 
plead for it?’ she demanded, angrily. ‘‘Do not 


’ 


fear,” she added. ‘‘I shall not waste his life. 
He shall have his chance. He shall live, if he 
can bring back the man he sent away.” 

‘“‘But saving Monsieur Grevé may be out of 
his hands. The government now has the custody 
of that unfortunate man; and, very likely, itis 
beyond the power of your prisoner to undo what 
he has done.” 

‘Then his life shall answer for it.” 

‘“‘By so doing you may but increase the awful 
danger which the stars tell me is now overhang- 
ing you.” 

‘ Azim,” she said, sadly, ‘‘ there are but two 
elements in woman’s love—bliss and vengeance. 
When one is stirred, the other sleeps; and both 
disdain and defy the Fates. Vengeance has me 
now ; and though the stars said that inflicting it 
would cause my instant death, and that staying 
it would let me live on yet for half a century, 


still my hand should not pause in its course. 
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You plead into unheeding ears. If dW’ Aubigny 


cannot save his victim, he dies in the room you 
are guarding.” 
Azim bowed and opened the door of the tor- 


ture-room, and Nourmahal stepped firmly in. 


ON THE RACK. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ON THE RACK. 


Henri, by the abnormal refinement of his gifts 
of cunning, or by the ruthless exercise of brute 
force, had many times wrenched his worthless 
life from the passionate vengeance of Nourmahal, 
when she had felt herself outraged by his incar- 
nate villainies. And so, now, after his first few 
seconds on the rack, he rallied his courage and 
determined that well-directed craft should again 
thwart her righteous purposes. But the moment 
she faced him, his self-reliance wholly forsook 
him. That stern face, cold and hard, forbade 
hope to any one against whom its unrelenting 
lines were set. Her whole bearing and carriage 
bespoke the woman whose love had been 
thwarted, and who would not forgive the wreck- 


ing of her heart’s fondest hopes. What terrified 
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him most was the fact that she was perfectly 
calm and self-possessed. There was not so much 
as the faintest trace of excitement about her—she 
was all well-defined and determinate vengeance. 
Had she been writhing or trembling under her 
great burden of woe, he would have eventuated 
means for coping with her; but he well knew 
that the colossal majesty of her present mood was 
something impregnable to the craftiest tricks and 
devisings in his power. 

‘‘ Ave the withes well set about his ankles and 
wrists ?’ she asked, stepping forward to the rack. 

“Yes,” her attendants told her. 

She put out her hands and touched the braided 
leathern thongs. 

‘They will bear further tightening,” she said. 
‘“Make them secure.” 

‘Mercy !” whined Henri, as the wheels of the 
rack were all turned outward another notch. 
‘ Nourmahal, have you no mercy ?” 

She shot him a swift look, which made his 


hopelessness even more complete, but she did not 
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answer him. When her order was obeyed, she 
again tried the tensely drawn thongs ; and find- 
ing them to her satisfaction, she bade all her 
attendants leave her and see that she was not 
disturbed. 

Henri well knew that none of the Parsees bore 
him any good-will, and that none of them were 
likely to befriend him; but yet it was not until 
the last one was gone, and he was left entirely 
alone with Nourmahal, that he fully realized the 
vast depth to which human despair can fall. 

When no other eyes were on her but Henri’s, 
she slipped aside the lacings of her bodice, and 
drew her dagger from its customary place of con- 
cealment. Henri’s breast was bare, in accordance 
with her order, and she looked back and forth, 
once or twice, from the point of her dagger to the 
unprotected spot above his heart, in a way which 
made him feel, anticipatively, sharper death- 
pangs than any dagger could deal. 

Henri’s terror was so overwhelming that his 


organs of speech wholly abandoned their volition 
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to his will. Despite the close embrace of the 
rack, he was quaking with fear ; and his heart 
was leaping so tempestuously that he could only 
breathe in spasm like gasps, suffocatedly. For 
fully a minute after the Parsees were gone, his 
irregular breathing was the only sound breaking 
the silence. Nourmahal had never breathed 
more evenly, nor seemed more composed. Her 
eyes were fixed unwaveringly upon his, and his 
were bent straight upon hers, though he did not 
see them, nor anything else, save an occasional 
gleam of her dagger, as she slowly turned it over 
and over in her fingers. 

Finally he found his voice. 

‘What shall you do ?” he gasped, huskily. 

She advanced a step nearer to the rack, put 
out the dagger, and touched the point of it to the 
bare skin over his heart. 

‘‘Kill you,” she answered, “‘unless you can 
save the life of Louis Grévé.” 

‘‘T can, I will,” he cried. ‘Only spare me, 
and free me at once from this accursed contri- 
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vance I am stretched on, and I swear to you that 
I will save him.” 

She doubted him, and he saw it in her face. 

‘“You do not believe me!” he cried. ‘How 
can I convince you? Tell me? And be quick, 
for there is not much time to waste. He will be 
put under the axe, to-morrow, unless I am there 
to prevent it ; and the place of his intended execu- 
tion is a long way from here. You must release 
me very soon, if you want him to live.” 

She wavered. <A faint sigh escaped her. He 
saw it and took courage. 

“Why do you falter?’ he exclaimed. “ You 
don’t seem to care very much. It may be that 
you want us both dead and out of your way.” 

‘Indeed, I do care,” she answered, with a 
start, and letting her dagger fall out of her hand 
so that its point scratched his breast and liberated 
a few drops of blood. ‘‘I want no one dead,” she 
continued, staring at the blood as if it fascinated 
her. ‘‘I only want Grévé to live.” 

A little of the firm hardness of her face was 
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softening into dreaminess, and by its means a 
creat deal of Henri’s terror was dispelled ; and 
cunning, as usual, usurped its place. He 
wondered what she was thinking of, but he did 
not dare let her think long, lest she should recover 
herself again, and quash his craft with the strong 
workings of her honest and natural emotions. 

‘‘Grévé will not live if you leave me here 
much longer,” he remarked again, after a couple 
of minutes. 

“T am not sure that he will live if I release 
you,” she answered, partly aroused from her 
musings and showing signs of lapsing back into 
her severer mood. 

Henri saw that a critical moment was reached 
and that if he wished to turn it to his advantage, 
he must work quickly. The thought of freedom 
for Grévé, whom she had been fully convinced 
was doomed past redemption, and woman’s con- 
stitutional aversion for the sight of fresh blood, 
had, together, somewhat softened and restored to 


normal impulses the more compassionate side of 
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her woman’s heart. Knowing this, Henri de- 
termined to hinder her from again obtaining the 
mental supremacy over him. 

“No, no,” he suddenly exclaimed, in a 
changed tone, as if some new misery had just 
awakened him to its existence. ‘‘It is all useless, 
this talk of ours. I will not accept life on such 
terms.” 

“What do you mean?’ she demanded, in 
astonishment, her face overspread by a sudden 
pallor. 

“Qan’t you see? Are you really as blind as 
that? Why do you suppose I sent Grévé to his 
death? It was to keep him from you. If he 
lives, you and he will marry. In saving him, I 
provide a husband for the woman / want to call 
wife. No, no; I will not do it. Kill me if you 
wish. That is better than letting you become his 
wife. I will at least have the happiness of dying 
at the hands of the one I love, and, also, of know- 
ing that when Iam dead she cannot marry my 


rival, since 1am the only person who can save 
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him, and since my death the more irrevocably 
seals his. So, then, kill me, if you want to. I 
shall not care. You but kill him at the same 
time. You will not respond to my love, and he 
shall not respond to yours. Go on—strike as 
soon as you please. Iam decided in my course, 
and I swear that I will not accept my life at the 
price of giving you over into his arms.” 

She was deadly pale long before his outburst 
was done. ‘The advantage was his now, and she 
knew it as well as he did; but she was so 
unnerved, and set all at sea, by this new attitude 
of his, that she felt wholly unable to cope with 
him. Her sensibilities were shocked by the dis- 
mantling jar of discords, and with the disunion 
of harmonious purposes came utter defenseless- 
ness of self. Heavy pain was in her heart, and 
the sudden and unexpected tumult in her head 
made it seem swollen to the point of splitting in 
sunder. She dropped her dagger, put out her 


hands helplessly, and sunk on her knees. 
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“Oh, my God!” she gasped, ‘‘he must be 
saved! Oh, Henri, save him, even though I 
never see him again, and I will bless you all the 
rest of my useless days. You say you love me; 
save him, and I will believe it.” 

‘*T will save him on two conditions.” 

‘““Oh, name them, name them,” she cried, 
weeping and sobbing violently ; ‘‘and I will swear 
to grant them, whatever they are.” 

‘You will swear this blindly, in advance of 
knowing them *” 

‘“Yes, yes ; I swear it blindly. What does it 
matter? What does anything matter now, but 
saving his precious life.” 

‘‘Well, then,” said the triumphant Henri, 
‘‘you are to marry me, and to promise never to 
again look on Grévé’s face, nor listen to his 
Voice.” 

‘*T promise,” she sobbed. 

‘** Let me loose from this rack, then, so I can 


go to him before it is too late. I will make you 
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a good husband, Nourmahal. You will be glad of 


this, yet.” 
‘¢Go—go to him and save him,” she said, cut- 


ting the thongs which bound @Aubigny. ‘‘ Don't 
stop to talk.” 


MISSING. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MISSING. 


Azim went shuffling helplessly and unsteadily 
along, up the stairs, and through the corridors, 
after leaving Nourmahal at the door of the tor- 
ture-room. There was such a perturbing burden 
of depression on him as he had never carried 
before. Old age appeared to have achieved a new 
gain, and to have settled the crushing force of its 
inevitable weight down on him with sudden and 
serious earnest. In reality, though, he was dis- 
traught with the rending power of anxious solici- 
tude. It was the condition of Nourmahal which 
distressed him. He did not particularly care 
whether she made an end of Henri or not ; but 
he believed that her strange employment of the 
engines of the torture-room was a consequence of 


« hurt which her mind had received from having 
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Grévé torn so heartlessly from her; and he was 
fearful lest the next step of her supposed aberra- 
tion should be in some direction which he con- 
sidered more serious than the destruction of 
d’Aubigny. 

Wholly unconscious of where he was going, 
the old man left the villa and wandered aimlessly 
about in the grounds before it. But his gloomy 
fears and forebodings had so enfeebled him that 
he was soon obliged to seat himself on a grassy 
bank, and lean back for support against the 
trunk of an aspen. 

Here, for half an hour, he was wholly lost in 
distracting reveries ; and so wholly absorbed and 
occupied was he, that his usual keen alertness 
seemed a lost attribute, and he was utterly un- 
aware of the approach of three figures, until they 
paused directly before him, and one of them spoke 
his name. 

Then, with a start, the old man found himself 
confronted by Baron Steinitz, Antonio Giovari, 


and a young girl whose face was veiled. 
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‘* Still wasting time in profitless star-dreams ?” 
said the Baron, amazed at Azim/’s dejected air. 

‘*Profitless, perhaps,” answered Azim, with a 
sigh. ‘‘T am beginning to believe that all things 
are profitless.” | 

‘What do you mean—has another of your 
‘fate-tests’ gone astray ?” queried Baron Steinitz. 

‘*T know of no good thing which has not gone 
astray. Between now and to-morrow’s mid- 
night, if evil courses are to be diverted from over- 
whelming my royal mistress, more auspicious 
happenings must be crowded into moments than, 
naturally, could be contained in months. If joy 
is ever again to be hers, it must come quickly, for 
all things, now, are sombre with betokenment of 
black awe.” 

‘<Tg she no better, no calmer, yet?” asked the 
Baron. 

‘‘Tn one way, yes: she is calm for the moment, 
with the workings of her private vengeance on 
Henri @’Aubigny. She has him on a rack, in the 
torture-room, and will kill him, I have no doubt, 
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unless his politic promises satisfy her mad 
mood.” 
‘‘ What—is he really here?’ exclaimed Giovari. 
‘Yes, he came an hour ago—to taunt her in 
her distress, I suppose. His coming did one good 
| thing, it saved her reason from wholly going, 
when the greater part of it had ebbed away. He 
had to pay a dear price for it, though, for no 
sooner did she partially regain possession of her 
faculties than she ordered him stretched on the 
rack in the ancient torture-room, where she could 
force the truth from him, if there is any in him, 
and make him save Grévé, if so doing is in his 
power.” 

‘‘Her thinking of the rack shows that her 
mind isin much better condition than you sup- 
pose,” said the Barcn, warmly. ‘‘Such action 
evidences a normal, rather an abnormal mental 
state. The generality of women would only be 
able to indulge in a blind, aimless, and gainless 
frenzy, under such circumstances, and would find 
such decisiveness as you describe in Nourmahal, 
entirely impossible.” 
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‘She has so little in common with the gener- 
ality of women,” returned Azim, “that standards 
acquired from observing them would hardly fit 
her. Still, lam greatly encouraged by what you 
say, andam glad you came at a moment when 
perplexity had so nearly robbed me of my man- 
hood. Did you come to see the Princess? She 
will be greatly surprised at seeing you, Baron 
Steinitz.”’ 

‘Yes, I came to see her, because—because the 
voble woman who is here with us had led me into 
believing that my attitude towards Nourmahal is 
wrong, whether what I have based it on is just or 
unjust. I speak thus freely to you, Azim, because 
I regard you as the friend of the Princess, rather 
than her servant. Coming when d’Aubigny is 
here is most fortunate, indeed, because—well, I 
may be able to now settle many difficulties, which 
would not be so easy with him absent.” 

Azim looked wonderingly at the veiled 
woman, before he answered the Baron. 

‘‘Garrie,” he finally said, ‘‘ we will go to the 
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torture-room and see what questioning him has 
availed her.” 

The four entered the villa together, and made 
their way to the door where Azim and Nourmahal 
had last spoken. 

‘*'Wait a moment,” the old Parsee said to the 
others, ‘‘and let me prepare her for seeing you.” 

He opened the door, but paused on the thres- 
hold without closing it after him. 

The room was empty. Nourmahal and Henri 
were not there. The cut thongs which had held 
the latter to the rack, hung from the frame, and 
the loop-ends were scattered about the room. 

Azim was alarmed and instantly ordered the 
villa and grounds searched. But Nourmahal was 
not to be found, and neither was Henri ; and the 
Parsee attendants who had left them alone 
together in the torture-room, were the last per- 
sons who had seen them. 

‘The stars were right,” moaned Azim, 


‘‘when they pointed to dishonor.” 


AT THE MONASTERY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AT THE MONASTERY. 


There were many visitors that day at the 
Monastery in the mountains overlooking Nour- 
mahal’s villa ; and so, a little before sunset, when 
Father Francis, the Prior, was informed that 
another person craved private audience with him, 
something very like a frown came on his usually 
serene face. 

“Truly,” he said, ‘‘ the Lord’s poor seem to be 
in sore need to day. Well, admit him.” 

‘IT do not think that this is a _ beggar,” 
returned the friar, Who had announced this latest 
comer. ‘*‘ He seems to be a gentleman.” 

‘“‘A luxury, indeed,” said Father Francis, 
dryly. ‘‘If that is the case, don’t keep him wait- 
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A moment later, Louis Grévé entered the 
Prior’s cell, travel-soiled and dusty. 

‘This surprise is pleasant,” said Father Fran- 
cis, stepping forward to greet Grévé. ‘‘ But what 
makes my son wear so serious a face? Are you 
beset by pangs for some new trifle, which you 
imagine asin? And ifso, what is it? Have you 
wilfully retained possession of one of your lady’s 
eye-lashes, when she had cast it away, or, have 
you wickedly, and in private, kissed one of her 
little shoes? Hither would easily make you as 
sublimely remorseful as you now seem. Ah! my 
son, my perverse son, it breaks my aged heart 
when I think what a dreadful and graceless sin- 
ner you are !” 

And then the Prior held his fat sides and 
laughed himself nearly out of breath. 

Grévé only smiled sadly. 

‘‘Tt is far worse than that, this time,” he said. 
‘‘T have fled from the officers of the Govern- 
ment, to escape the infliction of an unjust 
death.” 
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“What? Death!’ exclaimed the astonished 
monk. ‘And what have you done that merits 
death ? 

‘Nothing, Father, nothing. Some _ person, 
whom I suspect to be d’Aubigny, has so poisoned 
the Government against me, that I would have 
been shot to-morrow, if I had not escaped this 
morning before daylight.” 

And then he gave the Prior a brief account of 
his arrest and of the incidents at the villa, pre- 
ceding it. 

“Oh, my poor son—I cannot tell you how 
deeply I am distressed. The holy Church must 
aid you, if there is no other way. But there will 
be great difficulty in saving you, unless you will 
let us get you off quietly out of the country.” 

“That is not to be thought of,” said Grévé. 
‘‘T must vindicate my honor. That—” 

‘‘Woolish boy !” broke in the monk. ‘“‘Is that 
of so very much more consequence than the 
Princess, between you and whom you say there 


is love ?”’ 
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‘Tt is on her account I want to disprove these 
unjust charges against me.” 

“And it is for her sake that you must not 
peril your life in doing a thing so unnecessary. 
If she is a true woman, and really loves you, you 
will always be stainless and honorable in her 
sight, whatever the world may say of you. If 
she loves you so lightly that she would be willing 
to let you run a single risk to win the world’s 
favor, you are better off never to marry her at 
all.”? 

“ What would you have me do, then?” asked 
Grévé, somewhat surprised at the unexpected 
ground taken by the Prior. 

‘“¢You came to me for advice, did you not ?” 

‘Yes, Father? for advice, shelter for the time 
being, and assistance in clearing myself from 
these infamous accusations.” 

‘¢ And,” added the monk, with a merry twin- 
kle, ‘‘a chance to communicate with Nourmahal.” 

Grévé laughed, in spite of his many troubles. 


‘‘ How wise you are,” he said. 
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‘Tt didn’t require much wisdom to see that, 
my son. You shall see her, to-night ; I will find 
a means of accomplishing it in some way.” 

‘‘Oh, Father!” exclaimed Grévé, joyfully ; 
‘do you really think it possible ?” 

‘“Ves—T'll call in the aid of the Devil, if there 
is no other way, and then wear my knees sore in 
penance afterward, as I have so often done to 
propitiate the ardencies of young blood. T’ve been 
a perfect martyr, aiding lovers to exchange sighs 
for smiles, and not one of the ingrates has ever 
even done me the honor to name a son after me ; 
and I suppose you will be no more thoughtful 
than the rest.” 

And then he sighed with a degree of woeful- 
ness which was rather disputed by the glimmer of 
fun in his eyes. 

‘‘T think it will be easy to set you right with 
the Government through the instrumentality of 
Baron Steinitz,” he added, before Grévé could 
reply to his sally. 

‘Baron Steinitz,” exclaimed Gréve. “‘ Why, 


I didn’t know that he was in the country.” 
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‘*He is here on a tender mission : he had come 
to wed the daughter of Antonio Giovari.” 

“Antonio Giovari! Why he was a famous 
musician, a great many years ago, was he not ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* And he had trouble of some sort in Persia, 
from which he barely escaped with his life.” 

“The same man. I didn’t know that you 
knew him, though.” 

‘IT was only a boy of sixteen or seventeen 
when he came to Persia; and as I was in France 
when he had his trouble, and did not return to 
Persia until a year afterwards, I never knew 
exactly what befell him, except that he went 
away in disgrace—it was all so cloaked in 
secrecy.” 

‘His wife’s family covered it as well as they 
could. He was not greatly to blame, though, if 
disastrous effects did come of his impetuosity. 
It is too long a story to tell you now, however. 


Of course, you never knew who his wife was. did 
b) Vi P] 
you?’ 
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‘No, Father.” 

«¢ And you never saw his daughter ?” 

‘‘T never knew that he had one until now. 
And go she is going to be married to Emil Steinitz ; 
he must be very much the oldest.” 

‘* About twenty years.” 

‘© And how old is she, then ?’ 

‘“ Within a few weeks of eighteen.” 

‘Why, she is not much older than Nour- 
mahal.” 

“No,” said the Prior, and then watching 
Grévé intently, as if he half expected the words to 
have an important meaning for his visitor, the 
monk continued: ‘‘But don’t you think it a 
strange circumstance that so many people, who 
met with more or less disaster in Persia, should 
have happened to quarter in this particular corner 
of Italy ?” 

Grévé seemed to take it as a mere common- 
place, for he said : “I have been familiar with so 
many strange circumstances in my life that that, 


T suppose, lessens for my appreciation the singu- 
; y Ss 
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larity of this one. It shows, though, like a great 
many other results of reflection, that the world is 
not so very large, after all. It may be, too, that 
our all being here is but the unification of some 
strange series of undercurrents, whose vital work- 
ings have gone on independent of our knowl- 
edge.” 

Just then a friar entered and announced that 
a lady and gentlemen, who seem greatly excited, 
wanted to see Father Francis at once, on very 
urgent business. | 

Pou aad best not be seen here,” said the 
Prior to Grévé ; ‘‘even though there is not much 
likelihood that my visitors would know you. Go 
with the friar to another cell, and stay there until 
I can rid myself of those who interrupt us.” 

Grévé went out with the friar. 

‘* How strange it is that he is ignorant of all 
that I hinted at,” mused Father Francis, when he 
was alone. ‘‘ Not once did he mistrust that the 
wife and daughter of Giovari could possibly be of 


any personal importance to him. Well, his 
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marriage with Nourmahal will result ina oreat 


many disclosures, unless that scoundrelly guar- 
dian of hers manages to keep them apart.” 

And then he turned to face his latest suppli- 
ants for audience, and found himself face to face 


with Nourmahal and d’Aubigny. 
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Father Francis had need of all his priestly 
training to keep him from betraying his feelings, 
though the transpiration of so undreamed-of a 
circumstance nearly amazed him into utter 
speechlessness. Neither of the three, in fact, were 
in a happy condition ; for the dull, listless despair 
of Nourmahal, and the nervous, fretful anxiety 
of Henri, were in unharmonious harmony with 
the astonishment of the half-bewildered Prior. 

‘You seem surprised at our coming here,” 
observed Henri, who found his voice first. 

‘*T am, indeed,” admitted Father Francis. 

“Well,” resumed Henri, “it is an extreme 
case. In brief, it is like this: A very dear friend 
of ours has been arrested by the Government, and 


is in peril of death. Since I, alone, can save him, 
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duty demands my going to him instantly. The 
delay of a single hour might have his destruction 
for its issue. And yet love is as urgent as duty, 
and the cause of duty sometimes runs in two 
directions at once, which is the present position. 
IT owe as much to her excellency, the Princess, as 
I do to our imperilled friend, and I cannot leave 
her exposed to danger while I hasten to his relief. 
She is my promised wife, you see, and her Per- 
sian friends are ail leagued against our marriage ; 
and so, if I leave her at the villa during my 
absence, those who oppose our union will bring 
about our perpetual separation, blighting all our 
tender hopes. This place being the nearest safe 
refuge, we have come to ask that she may remain 
here until nightfall, to-morrow, when J will take 
her away, and reward your kindness if you will 
permit me.” 

‘**Certainly, she may stay here,” said the 
Prior, cordially. ‘*‘She will be most heartily wel- 
come to our poor hospitality ; and, Sir, I wish 


you speedy success in your noble quest in your 
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friend’s interest. It must, indeed, be a much 
beloved friend, for whom you would leave your 
betrothed wife, under such circumstances.” 

‘Beloved! He is only less dear to me than 
the Princess, herself. In fact, I love him better 
than I do myself.” 

‘* My son,” said the Prior, softly, ‘‘ words can 
not tell how grateful my heart drinks in such 
beautiful sentiments. To know one such man is 
worth living many years among the mean and 
cowardly. The age of chivalry is not dead, yet. 
But, I keep you from flying to aid your 
endangered friend. Pray do not wait. I must 
not selfishly detain you, because I find such 
exceeding pleasure in your presence, when one 
who has far greater claims on you than I can 
ever hope to have is in such dire need of your 
ministrations.” 

“Yes, I must be off,” said Henri. ‘‘ And you 
will keep the Princess safe from the interven. 
tions of her countrymen, in case they find that 


9? 


she is here 
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“Sir,” returned the Prior, “it ig an honored 
trust to which I shall be thoroughly faithful. 
No Parsee eye shall rest on her here, nor shall 
any Parsee hand lead her away. -Be sure of it.” 

Henri smiled and gave one hand a gracious 
wave. 

‘‘T am satisfied,” he said. ‘‘ More than sgatis- 
fied. Since I must, under circumstances which 
you have so well described as trying, go away 
from the Princess when she has such great need 
of my love and protection. I am glad that I am 
fortunate enough to leave her with one who go 
well and so sympathetically appreciates our posi- 
tion. Holy Father, I bid you good-night.” 

“Good-night, and may God grant the safety 
of your friend,” returned the monk, bowing low 
in acknowledgment of Henri’s parting saluta- 
tion. 

He might have feared to arouse her from the 
reverie she seemed to be in, or he might have had 
some other reason for it ; but whatever dissuaded 
him, Henri went away without taking leave of 


Nourmahal. 
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When he was gone, she gave the Prior a look 
of dumb entreaty, which, with the evidences of 
acute suffering which her face wore, went straight 
to the monk’s heart. 

‘If there is anything I can do in service to 
your highness, I shall only be too glad to have 
you command me,” he said, kindly. 

She tried to answer him, and failing, burst 
into tears and wept bitterly and violently. 
Father Francis was silent until she grew calmer, | 
when he said : 

“Tf your highness will answer a few ques- 
tions, I think I can be of assistance to you, as the 
cause of your grief is not wholly unknown to me. 
You have always seemed to have confidence in 
me, at such times as you have generously favored 
me with alms for my parish poor; and now, in 
return, I hope I may, by your trusting me, be 
enabled to aid you.” 

‘I do not doubt your willingness,” she said ; 
‘“but you cannot help me. Alas! no one can! 


I would trust you with my trouble if it could do 
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you any good, but my position ig absolutely help- 
less, and—and—” 

She broke down and wept again. 

‘Why do you marry this man dAubigny ?” 
the Prior suddenly asked, in a tone of assumed 
sternness. 

‘* Bocause—he has done me a great service.” 

‘In sending Louis Grévé to death ?” 

“No,” she exclaimed, with a start; ‘‘in res- 
cuing him from it. But what do you know about 
it ?” 

The monk was silent a moment, and then he 
laughed in a way which Nourmahal thought 
cruel, and which checked her tears. 

“You are mocking me,” she said. “How 
can you laugh at my trouble 2” 

pebeamonoty kam laughing at a villain’s dis- 
comfiture,” he answered. ‘Tell me, is this the 
actual reason of your consent to marry d’Au- 
bigny ? Is there nothing else moving you to it 
but his promised succor of Grévé ?” 

‘“Of course, that is the only reason! Your 


question insults me,” she cried, impatiently, 
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‘* And you would not marry d’Aubigny under 
any other circumstances ? You would not marry 
him at all, if Grévé should be rescued by some one 
else ? 

A little patch of angry red color burned on 
each of Nourmahal’s cheeks. Father Francis 
thought anger a wholesome change from her 
recent dejection, and he rejoiced at seeing it come. 

‘Certainly I would not!’ she exclaimed, 
biting her lips, vexedly. 

He took her answer in silence, looking straight 
at her, and smiling significantly as he slowly and 
composedly nodded his head. 

‘* You are worse than Henri, and I am sorry I 
came here !’’ she finally exclaimed, passionately. 

“And will you marry Grévé, if the Holy 
Church intervenes and saves him for you?’ he 
suddenly asked, ignoring her observation. 

She sprang to her feet with a joyful cry. 

‘Can, and will, the church do this?’ she cried. 
‘* Oh, tell me, holy monk—there is such a load on 


my heart that it will kill me, unless you speak 
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out at once, and tell me all there is totell. Will 
you—” 

And then excitement submerged her voice, 
and she could only put out her hands entreatively. 

‘“Yes, yes, dear child,” the Prior answered, 
quickly ; ‘‘I can save him, and I will. Put away 

ll your sorrow, now; for he shall be yours if 
you want him.” 

With so exultant acry of joy and gratitude, 
that it rang pleasantly through the ears of Father 
Francis for days, Nourmahal sprang forward, 
flung herself at his feet, and kissed his coarse 
garb, wildly. It was some time before she could 

speak her thanks, though she expressed them by 
enates and crying together, and by clapping 
her hands like an overjoyed child. 

‘“Oh, how bright and splendid you have made 
life for me,” she said, at saa when she was a 
little over the first thrills of her excitement. “‘A 
moment ago, it all aap on me so heavily and 
and hopelessly, and now it seems as if I had never 


life 
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known what happiness was before. Grévé’ 
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is SO precious to me that I was willing to marry 
Henri to save it ; but it was so hard to give up the 
man I loved that I had rather died than have any 
one else for a husband. Tell me, shall you go for 
| Grévé yourself, or shall you send some one else ? 
And when will it be done? And, may I be the 
last to take leave of the one who goes for him?” 
“It is unnecessary to either go or send for 
him. He is out of the gsoldier’s hands, already ?” 
‘Oh, joy!” she cried. ‘‘ Will he come 
straight here? And shall I see him to-mor- 
row ¢” 
‘It is more than likely that you will see him 
to-night —and in this very room.” 
Again she clapped her hands ecstatically. 
‘* How can I ever show you how grateful I am 
to you ?” she cried, impassionedly. 
A gleam of boyish delight came into the Prior’s 
eyes. — 
‘ By withdrawing the hardest accusation that 
was ever made against me,” he answered, dryly. 


‘“ What do you mean ?” 
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“You called me worse than d’Aubigny a 
moment ago.” 

‘‘Oh, you surely will not hold that to my dis- 
advantage,” she exclaimed, contritely. ‘‘I was 
so unhappy then that I could be unjust to any 
one.” 

** And you withdraw it, now ? 

*“Certainly,” she answered, blushing when 
she saw that he was bent on teasing her. ‘‘I 
withdraw it, and I will do more; I will say that 
you are not only not worse than d’Aubigny, but 
that you are better than any other man I ever 
saw, except—” 

‘“ Except Gréevé?” he suggested, when she fal- 
tered. | 

The rich color in her cheeks deepened, and she 
gave her head a funny little nod, without lifting 
her eyes. 

For a considerable time she was silent, and was 
apparently going mentally over the extraordinary 
incidents of the last six days. At first, Father 


Francis regarded her kindly and sympathetically, 
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and then a deeper, tender look came on his face, 
and he turned away from her with downcast 
eyes. 

‘And when I took my unnatural vows,” he 
muttered, ‘‘T forswore all right to such sweetness 
as this. Unhappy fate! Unnaturallot! ‘Man 
and woman He made them,’ the text hath it 
truly; and we, devotees to priest-craft, poor, 
lonely-hearted celibates, are pledged irrevocably 
that we will have naught to do with love, this 
sweetest, holiest fire that burns on the prepara- 
tory altars to heaven. Oh, woman, woman, your 
tender, gentle hands can never smooth out for 
me the rough places in my life! N ay! they can 
not even woo with caressive touch the fever-heat 
from my dying pillow.” 

‘When do you think he will be here?” asked 
Nourmahal, suddenly; and then, catching a 
glimpse at his face, she added : ‘Why, how pale 
you are! Are you sick ?” 

“No,” he answered, calmly. “I am not sick, 


and Iam not pale. The dim light has misled 
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you. When will he be here? Very soon, per- 
haps.” 

“Do you really think so? Oh, I wish he would 
hasten! Waiting for him isso hard. And yet,” 
she said, gravely, “until your glorious words of 
hopefulness were spoken, I had thought that I 
should never see him any more.” 

“Tt is the difference between hope and its 
absence,” answered the Prior, so earnestly, that 
she looked to see if she could discover the bitter- 
ness in his face which she thought that she had 
detected in his tone. But his face was serene and 
betrayed nothing. 

‘‘T will go and see if there is any word from 
him,” said the monk, turning away from her 
scrutiny ; and she would have been greatly puz- 
zled as to what was their cause, had she seen him 
dash tears from his eyes as he left the cell. 

Nourmahal walked up and down the narrow 
room, too full of anxious words to hold herself in 
calmness. Once, as she approached the door, she 


thought she heard it swing to ; and then, believ- 
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ing herself mistaken, she turned away. But 
before she was five steps from it, the door opened 
and a supple figure stole softly in, and a tender 
quivering voice said : 

‘* Nourmahal !” 


She turned swiftly around, but before she 


could speak she wag clasped in the arms of 


Grévé, 
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IN MONASTIC GUISE. 


Half an hour afterward, when Father Francis 
returned, he found the lovers happy, full of hope- 
ful talk, and with their arms tenderly about each 
other. At sight of him, they stepped apart, with 
pretty embarrassment, and then laughed lightly 
at being so surprised. 

‘*T hope that all may be well with you now, 
my children,” said the Prior, advancing to take 
their hands. ‘‘My son, I have sent your Parsee 
attendant, Selim, back to the villa to inform 
Azim that you and the Princess will soon be 
there.” 

‘‘Do you think we can return safely, with 
things all unsettled as they are?’ queried Grévé. 
‘‘Hadn't Nourmahal best go on without me, 


et 
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‘‘I shall do nothing of the kind,” declared 
Nourmahal, turning suddenly and embracing 
him. ‘‘T shall not trust you out of my sight 
again, until your safety is established.” 

‘* There is no reason why you should,” said the 
monk. ‘If something which Selim just said to 
me is true, the danger is past already ; and, if he 
is mistaken, there are means in my hands which 
will effectually end all interference from the Gov- 
ernment.” 

‘What was it that Selim said?’ asked Grévé. 

The Prior laughed. 

‘“‘Let not curiosity, but love, occupy all your 
mind,” he answered, pleasantly. ‘‘Seek the 
undoing of no coils, my son, in advance of the 
proper time for their ravelling. The sun is quite 
down, now, and night is already coming rapidly 
on. As soon as it is dark, you shall put on monk- 
ish dress, both of you, and Friar Anselm and I 
will accompany you to the villa.” 

‘‘ How good you are,” cried Nourmahal, giv- 


ing him both her hands. 
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“Your many earnest and pleasing expressions 
of praise have reached my conscience at last,” 
said the monk, ‘‘and they force from me a very 
worldly confession. I must, for the sake of 
frankness, admit to you that I am actuated in 
your interests by something more than a sense of 
duty. It is really a very sweet pleasure to me, 
and I enjoy every bit of it. There is a sad hap- 
piness to me in every step I take for the fur- 
therance of your love.” 

‘‘T do not understand you,” said Nourmahal, 
regarding him curiously. 

He gave her a melancholy smile. 

‘Priests are not supposed to have room in 
their hearts for anything else than religion, my 
child, but it ig all a mistake. Under many a 
monkish shirt of hair there is a grave where a 
dead love lies buried ; and into many another 
priestly bosom there sometimes creeps the swect 
longing for a love that was never born. Which 
is saddest, I cannot say: but 1 know that one or 


the other of these is the heaviest sorrow borne by 
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the men of sorrows—we who are solely sworn to 
the offices of the Church. And so, to some of us, 
there is glad Joy in aiding others to bask in the 
ight of this one heaven-like earthly glory, which 
is denied to us.” 

Nourmahal and Grévé each gave him a hand, 
compassionately, and in the moment of silence 
which followed, there came into the heart of each 
a broader, nobler appreciation of life. 

Had a stranger passed the Monastery an hour 
later, he would have gaid that four monks had 


emerged from it and gone silently down into the 
valley. 
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CHAPTHR: XIX. 
BENDED DIGNITY. 


Sunset, that night, found Baron Steinitz and 
Stratonice in the parlor, in Nourmahal’s villa, 
where she and Grévé had first met and last 
parted. 

« Are you not glad you let me prevail ?” asked 
Stratonice. 

‘‘Yes,” answered her lover. “I am glad, 
but solely because it was your way.” 

‘‘ And not for any other reason ?” 

cé NO.” 

‘How can you be so stony, so implacable ?” 

“—Implacable? Am I that to you?’ he 
demanded, with a show of passion. 

“No, no, dear Emil; not to me. You are all 
that I could ask—more than I had ever dreamed 


it possible that you could be—so far as I am per- 
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sonally concerned. What I mean is, how can 
you hold out so unyieldingly against peor Nour- 
mahal? If your suspicions are just, you surely 
cannot hold her guilty : if there be evil, it is not 
hers, and why, then, should she be made to suf- 
fer the penalty of the sins of others ?” 

‘You know how society is organized, do you 
not ?” 

“Yes, and what is still better, I know how 
human hearts are organized; and I know that 
down in the depths of yours you feel as keen a 
consciousness of your long-fostered unjustness to 
her as Ido. I know perfectly well, Emil, that so 
far as your truest feelings go, you are ashamed of 
the part you have played, and that you have 
been so for a long time, and that you simply put 
up this fence of social usage, because you are too 
stubborn to admit that you have been stubborn. 
There, now—don’t frown, but kiss me instead. 
My words sound harsh, no doubt, but I love you 
too well to let you enjoy the repose of a really 


false position, when a temporary unhappiness 
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would set you right with yourself, which is a 
great deal better than seeming right with the 
world.” 

‘‘ How can you take so considerable an interest 
in a person you have never seen ?” 

‘Ts she not my own flesh and blood ?” 

“T do not—” 

‘Stop !? she cried. ‘‘I will not let you say a 
single more unworthy thing. By your own 
admission, doubts and suspicions were all that 
inspired your course, and they, also, are all that 
has impelled you on in it. You—” 

‘Think of those pages in that journal. Have 
they no value as determining evidence yy 

The girl's face flushed. 

‘Hor all you know, they may be the incohe- 
rencies of a sick and distracted woman. Your 
attitude towards Nourmahal could not claim jus- 
tice for its basis, unless you can find some thread 
less slight than that. And, granting that all is as 
you suspect, what moral right have you to assume 


such ground? Will your dying moment be easier, 
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and will the heaven to which it admits you be 
Sweeter, because you have for years, let first an 
ungenerous suspicion, and then a stubborn im- 
pulse, and then a flimsy veneration for an 
inhuman. custom, keep your heart closed to an 
orphan who needed your care and protection, as 
no one else ever has, or will? And think, Emil, 
It is a woman, a defenseless girl, whom you have 
left so, to be subjected to the caprices of a con- 
scienceless villain !” 

‘She had, always, her Parsee friends.” 

“That does not excuse you.” 

Baron Steinitz was greatly disconcerted. The 
force of the girl’s reasoning kept making him 
more and more uncomfortable, until, before she 
finished, each word she uttered beset him like a 
thorn. Though he strove to hold out against her, 
she finally melted hig imperturbability, and he 
lifted toward her, beseeching eyes and a pallid 
face. 

‘“ What is your will, Stratonice?’ he asked at 


length. ‘What would you have me do ?” 
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“ Admit to me that you have been wrong, and 
that you are sorry for it, and then, when Nour- 
mahal comes, tell her that you have been -cold 
to her because you have been laboring under a 
misapprehension ; and that now, finding yourself 
out wrong, you are going to treat her with the 
consideration which is due your brother’s child.” 

** But—” 

“But nothing,” she cried. ‘‘I will have no 
middle course. If you can be obdurate enough to 
refuse doing these worthy things I ask, I shall 
truly always fear you as a brute, more than I love 
you as a man.” 

His face immediately underwent a very great 
transformation. The hard lines relaxed, all re- 
sistive tendencies disappeared, and he became 
yielding and tractable. 

As she had talked, Stratonice had been walk- 
ing up and down the room, all the while watch- 
ing him intently. Seeing this change come over 
him, she stopped for a moment to study it, paus- 


ing directly before him. 
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He looked up at her with a smile, and opened 

his arms to her, 

‘*Come,” he said, and an instant later was 
clasping her to his heart. 

‘You have a remarkably direct way of speak- 

| ing,” he said, presently. 

‘Yes, when it is needful,” ghe answered, 
demurely. 

‘Tam really in awe of you.” 

“That is nice. Then I shan’t find it go eek 
to manage you when we are married.” 

“Manage me,” he said, laughingly, “is a 
good expression. I had never thought of it 
before, but it is exactly what you do.” 

‘Now that you have thought of it at all, I 
hope you think well of it,” she said, archly ; ‘‘ for 
I always intend holding the supremacy over you. 
I can think of nothing worse than letting a man 
have his own way.” 

He attempted kissing her, but she held her 
hands in his way. 


“No,” she said, assuming seriousness, “I 
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shall not permit it. To subject you properly 
requires that you be taught a great deal of self- 
denial; and I may as well begin at once. True 
discrimination is a very great virtue, Emil, and 
its lessons will do you no harm.” 

‘“What—discrimination? Why you just 
demonstrated it to me, and very forcibly, that 
that is something which I am not to exercise.”’ 

‘Oh, well; that is quite another matter. JI 
am the proper person to do all of the discrimina- 
tion for both of us.” 

“Will you kiss me if I will promise to do 
your bidding concerning Nourmahal ?” 

‘‘T will consider it,’ she said, poising her 
head on one side. ‘‘Yes,” she added, after a 
moment’s silence, ‘‘I suppose I might do that. 
True, it comes within the province of com- 
promises, and compromises are things which I 
particularly object to. I suppose, though, I must 
not be too rigid with you, and sol will put aside 
my principles, just for once.” 

She looked mischievously at him for a 
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moment, and then putting aside her playfulness, 
she leaned forward and kissed him tenderly. 
‘“ How fascinating you are,” he said, warmly. 
‘‘ All of your moods bewilder and enthrall me; 
and—in every way, you do me good. You are 
perfectly right about Nourmahal. She should not 
suffer for what others have done, even if matters 
are as [have suspected. That I have treated her 
shamefully, there is no denying ; but I will make 
all possible amends for it. You were not mis- 
taken in supposing that I was conscious of my 
unworthy treatment of her: I have despised my- 
self for it for a long time. I have never fully 
realized the disgusting emptiness, though, of the 
customs and forms I have allowed to rule me, 
until you opened my eyes to them. Iowe you 
more thanks than I can ever express for teaching 
ae how very wrong I was, and, also, for helping 
me to a better knowledge of myself than I ever 
had before.” 
‘You are sure I did not hurt your love for me 
by talking so severely to you?’ she said, a softer 
mood dominating her now. 
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‘Certainly you didn’t,” he exclaimed, in sur- 
prise. 

‘And you didn’t mind my laughing at you, 
and refusing to let you kiss me ?”’ 

“Of course I didn’t. What a strange question 
to ask.” 

‘Oh, well,” she said confusedly, “you see 
Tam a woman, after all; and—I love you.” 

For a while they only spoke through the me- 
diumship of clasped hands and glowing eyes. 

“Do you know, Emil,” she said, at length, 
‘that you look younger and handsomer than you 
ever did before ?” 

‘Tt should be so,” he answered. ‘‘ Love should 
make a man younger. And, do you know that I 
Gon’t believe I ever had a heart until I knew 
you?” 

‘In what way, may I ask, have you gained 
one since ?” she queried, dropping into mischiev- 
ousness, again. 

‘You have given me yours.” 

«‘ And have none at all, myself? Oh, Emil—” 
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She was interrupted by the entrance of Azim, 
who seemed remarkably brightened up, and as 
agile and alert as ever. 

‘Selim has returned,” he said, ‘‘and the Prin- 
coss and Monsieur Grévé are both safe and will be 
here presently.” 

“Then my representatives were successful for 
all your doubts, Azim,” said the Baron, with a 
dash of pleasant irony. 

‘They had nothing to do with it,” was Azim’s 
disdainful answer. ‘‘Monsieur Grévé owes his 
liberty entirely to Selim.” 


GOOD-FELLOWSHIP. 
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GOOD-FELLOWSHIP. 


When Grévé, the Princess, and the two monks, 
arrived at the villa, there was no one but Azim 
waiting to greet them in the parlor. He stood 
in passive silence in the middle of the floor, until 
the discarding of one of the hooded cloaks revealed 
the idol of his faithful old heart, Nourmahal. 

With an exclamation of delight, he caught her 
to his bosom for a moment, in a fatherly embrace, 
and then mumbled a part of an ancient Guebre 
prayer as he released her. 

“Dear, loyal old Azim,” cried the Princess. 
‘‘T knew I should have your greeting ; but where 
are the others?’ 

‘““ What others?” he asked, quickly. 
“Why, your companions, my other Persian 


friends. How strangely you look.” 
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‘The events of the last few hours have been 
trying ones for me, as well as for your highness,” 
he answered, confusedly. ‘Your Persian ser- 
vants are doing guard-service, so that we may 
not be further surprised by plotters and assassins.” 

‘* Plotters and assassins !” she repeated, with 
astart. ‘‘There is so much happiness in my 
heart that I can scarcely grasp the meaning of 
those two dreadful words. Are we really sur- 
rounded with such danger ?” 

‘For several days the air has been thick with 
danger, and at least one more day must pass 
before it is over. Yet, so much which was preg- 
nant with disaster has left us scathless, that I 
am now hopeful for a favorable ending to it all.” 

The monks had put back their hoods, and 
Grévé had relieved himself wholly of his monastic 
dress. Following Azim’s last words came a brief 
interval of silence, which was broken by the slid- 
ing of a panel, opening into the secret corridors 
which ran through the villa. All eyes were 


instantly fixed upon the Open space, and there 
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was a general murmur of astonishment when 
Emil Steinitz stepped forth. Advancing towards 
Nourmahal with a smile, he held out both of his 
hands to her. 

‘‘You are my brother’s child,” he said, ‘‘and 
I have always done you the injustice of stubborn- 
ly ignoring you. My reasons for it were shame- 
ful, and I bitterly lament that I was ever guilty 
of anything so base and unmanly. Now, I offer 
you my apology and—if you will have it—my 
love. Can you forgive me ?” 

Thoroughly amazed, her lips had unconscious- 
ly followed the movements of his in the shaping 
of each word ; but when he was done, and his lips 
were closed, hers closed also, and no effort she 
could make could part them. Failing in her 
attempts at speech, a sudden rush of tears came 
into her eyes, and taking an instinctive step for- 
ward, she wept the first force of her new joy out 
on the Baron’s shoulder. His eyes were also moist, 
and a tide of deep feeling seemed to have sub- 


merged every one in the room, so that there was 
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a holy, solemn hush, until N ourmahal, partially 
recovering herself, penetrated it herself with a 
few words, which, though half murmured, half 
sobbed, and not altogether audible, gave Emil 
Steinitz a pride in his manhood which had never 
been his before. 

‘““My poor child, my dear, dear girl,” he said 
soothingly ; “how cruelly my stolidness has 
wronged you.” 

“I am sure you never meant to wrong me, 
and if you had, your noble words, just now, 
would fully make up for it,” she said, with all of 
the unqualifying generosity of true womanhood. 
“I shall never forget this moment,” she added, 
proudly, lifting up her face smiling through her 
tears. 

The Baron tapped her cheeks, lightly, with his 
finger-tips, and then bending towards her, he 
kissed her twice on the brow. 

For a moment he studied her face, closely and 
admiringly, and then kissing her again,-he turned 


and greeted Grévé and Father Francis. 
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Nourmahal and Grévé had need of giving 
attention to their toilet, and so they left the 
parlor, almost at once. When they were gone, 
Azim insisted upon providing refreshment for the 
monks, and the Baron soon became the sole occu- 
pant of the parlor. But not for long. Scarcely 
were the others gone, when Stratonice came in 
through the panel-way. 

‘Did you see her ?’ asked the Baron. 

‘““Yes, and she is very beautiful, and you 
behaved nobly. I shall never refuse you another 
kiss. What do you think of her !” 

‘‘T am convinced that I was wrong. My dead 
brother’s eyes unmistakably looked out at me 


through hers.” 
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AZIM’S PERPLEXITIES. 


Midnight found Azim alone in the parlor. Ags 
was usual with him, when deeply absorbed with 
his thoughts, he wag pacing slowly and aimlessly 
about, talking softly to himself sometimes, and 
sometimes remaining utterly silent. Hope and 
fear seemed to be struggling for mastery with 
him, for his face brightened and darkened like 
the cloud-plagued perfection of a summer sky, 
and he alternated smiles and sighs as frequently 
and swiftly as the birds in an Eastern aviary 
alternate shrills and symphonies. 

‘‘ Midnight !” he muttered wearily. ‘‘ When 
the stars reach this point again, it will all be 
over ; she will then be either saved or lost, and 
either happiness or unhappiness will be forever 


settled upon her. Oh, that I might rend the 
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obscuring veil over the next few hours, and. see 
what it conceals! The most I fear, now, though, 
+s from Grevé. His first meeting with d’Aubigny 
was a strange one, and the words they said 
seemed to point to awful barriers between him 
and Nourmahal. What was it that happened at 
the last banquet of Prince Steinitz which made 
Grévé turn pale when Henri intimated that he 
knew of it? If, by so doing, I could insure that 
it was nothing which would hinder marriage 
between Nourmahal and the man of her choice, I 
would gladly give my old life to make such hap- 
piness certain for her. And why does the Baron, 
who has always seemed to loathe her, come to 
her so lovingly and nobly, now % Stratonice may 
have induced it to some extent, but not alto- 
gether. And why does Antonio Giovari, who 
once swore that his lips were sealed forever, now 
come and say that the moment is nearly at hand 
when he can speak? How wonderfully united, 
and yet, how widely apart we all are ee 


His musings were interrupted by a slight hiss- 
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ing at the door, which Azim seemed to recognize 
as a signal, and to which he answered : 

‘** Come !” 

The door opened, and another Parsee appeared. 

“Enter, Selim,” said Azim. ‘ What brings 
you ?” 

‘“A messenger has come from the Govern- 
ment, who brings word to Baron Steinitz.” 

“Tmportant word ?” 

“Yes. The Baron is thanked for demonstra- 
ting that Monsieur Grévé was wrongly accused, 
and is promised that a suitable apology shall be 
made to the young gentleman for the injury done 
bimi? 

‘“That, indeed, is good news,” said Azim. 
‘“ Do you know if the Baron has retired ?” 

‘“‘ He and Signor Antonio are in close consulta- 
tion with the two monks.” 

‘And where are Nourmahal and Grévé ? 

‘Talking together in her boudoir.” 
‘‘ The grounds are still being guarded, so that 


d’Aubigny cannot steal in unperceived ? 
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“They are.” 

“Very well. You had best inform the Baron 
of the arrival of the messenger. In case there is 
anything else to communicate before daybreak, 
you will find me here. For the present, adieu.” 

‘¢ Adieu.” 

Selim departed, and again Azim was left to 
his reflections. 

«At least, Grévé is safe from the Govern- 
ment, and Henri can wreak no further menace 
on him from that quarter. And now, what will 
the relentless d’Aubigny do next? If he returns 
here, there will be but little danger—but he sel- 
dom runs into traps. And this priest, why does 
he stay, and what does he know of the old days 
that he intends telling now? Ah, how impatient 
Iam! For fifteen years I have known from 
the stars that the crucial day would be to-mor- 
row, and yet, now that the day is so near at 
hand, I cannot wait. What would I not give for 
the power to, with one sweep, move the wheels 


of time ahead to this hour, to-morrow y 
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And so he walked and muttered throughout 
the rest of the night. Occasionally he would 
drop into a chair for a moment, but his restless- 
ness dealt swiftly and summarily with his fatigue 
and he would soon be walking again. 
| ‘What will Nourmahal say,” he wondered, 

‘“ when she finds out about the existence of Stra- 
tonice and Antonio, and that they are her guests 
without her knowledge ? 

This thought seemed to amuse him, for he 
smiled as he seated himself in Nourmahal’s chair 
to consider it. He was still out there, smiling, 
when the first rays of morning light bade night- 
shadows leave the room—smiling in the first 


sleep he had known since Grévé’s arrest. 
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A MORNING TALK. 


Not long after daylight, Nourmahal came into 
the parlor. Finding the worn and weary Azim 
asleep, she retired quietly into the corridor with- 
out waking him, and here she found Grévé. The 
morning was so fine that they decided to go out 
in the grounds, where they could pursue the dis- 
cussion of love’s sweet and manifold topics 
undisturbed. Scarcely, though, were they thus 
pleasantly occupied than the Baron joined them, 
greeting Nourmahal affectionately and Grevé 
cordially. 

There was a momentary silence after the 
greetings, which Nourmahal employed in strip- 
ping the leaves from a twig she had broken from 


ashrub. Feeling, suddenly, that the Baron's 
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eyes were on her, she looked up to find that he 
was regarding her with an amused expression. 
‘What is it ? she asked, smiling with him. 
“TI was wondering what sort of a jailor you 
would make,” he answered. 
‘“Jailor! Why, what do you mean ?” 
The Baron laughed at her amazement. 
“Well,” he said, “do you suppose, for 
instance, that you could take Monsieur Grévé 
into custody, and guarantee to keep him safe in 
your boudoir for a few hours, so that he would 
not jostle against the other people in the house ?” 
Nourmahal changed color several times, and 
bent questioning glances, first upon the disturbed 
face of Grévé, and then upon the merry one of 
the Baron, before she answered. 
‘“I—I suppose I could,” she finally faltered. 
‘And would you do so, if I should ask it ” 
persisted the Baron, nearly convulsed with sup- 
pressed laughter. 
‘*T—will—yes.” 


“Very well, I so order it. Monsieur Grévé, 
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you are a prisoner, in the custody of your sweet- 
heart. You will, throughout the day, hold your- 
self subject to her orders. My fair warden, 
will you not oblige me by taking your prisoner 
away ?” 

By this time Nourmahal’s face was very red, 
and she looked as if she had attained the very 
acme of perplexity. Grévé’s state of mind, too, 
was scarcely more enviable. After closely scruti- 
nizing their faces for a moment, Baron Steinitz 
broke out into uproarious laughter. 

This instantly put Nourmahal at her ease, and 
stepping forward, she yoked her arms lightly 
about the Baron’s neck. 

‘What fun you are having with us,” she said. 
“Thad not dreamed that you could be such a 
merciless tease.” 

‘“You are beautiful enough to make teasing 
worth while,” he returned. ‘‘ I came out here on 
the most prosaic of errands, and you tempted me 
into doing something wholly different than I 


intended.” 
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‘It is ever woman that tempts,” she answered, 
with a smile, as she put up her cheek to meet his 
kiss. 

‘Of a necessity, yes,” was the answer, ‘‘ since 
it is woman who possesses all the beauty which 
graces humanity.” 

‘How is it then that women are tempted ?” 
she asked. ‘Or will you not admit that they 
ever are ?” 

“Certainly. Woman is only appealed to by 
strength, which lies with man; just as man is 
only appealed to by beauty, which lies wholly 
with woman. Tach sex, thus, has power to influ- 
ence the other.’’ 

‘But all women are not beautiful ; and those 
who are not, are without influence over men.” 

‘There is no woman who is not beautiful in 
the eyes of some man.” 

She laughed. 

‘Hh think iknow °6f some,” she returned, 
‘who would test that pretty severely—unless the 
man was blind.” 
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“See how sharp a tongue will read your laws 
to you, bye and bye,” said the Baron, turning 
laughingly to Grévé. ‘‘ But, I must, for the time 
being, harden my heart to both will and beauty, 
and carry ou! my purpose in breaking in upon 
your pleasure. Will you, my dear children, when 
I assure you that there are urgent reasons for it, 
wholly surrender to me your freedom of action 
for the entire day ?”’ 

Though vastly mystified, the lovers gave 
instant assent, whereupon the Baron thanked 
them warmly. 

‘Well, then,” he said, ‘‘ must beg that you 
will spend the day in your boudoir, Nourmahal ; 
keeping Monsieur Grévé with you, of course, if 
that suits your pleasure. Of course, choose some 
other room, if you wish, or spend the day sepa- 
rately, if you wish that ; only, whatever room or 
rooms you may decide to go into, I must ask you 
to remain in unless you are summoned forth by 
some of the Parsees or by me. I can only give 


you a brief explanation now, and one which [ 
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fear will be hardly satisfying, since it will suggest 
so much to you.” 

“You needn’t explain at all, if anything 
restricts you,” said Nourmahal, cordially. ‘‘ We 
both have perfect confidence in you, and will do 
your bidding, cheerfully and unquestioningly— 
unless you should be cruel enough to bid us go to 
opposite quarters of the earth, and stay there.” 

‘There is no danger of my asking anything 
so painful as that,” he replied, smiling at her 
artlessness. ‘‘The truth of the matter is, dear 
child, that I have taken possession of your house 
for a few hours, for the purpose of determining 
the real truth about certain mysterious events 
which transpired in Persia many years ago. One 
who is most closely connected with those tragic 
days will arrive here soon ; and to accord to him 
a proper reception, and to make his coming as 
vital an event as circumstances require, I have 
been compelled to bring some people here whom 


Iam not ready, quite yet, for you to see. And 
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so, you see, justice and several things akin to it, 
make me ask you to do yourselves this one day’s 
inconvenience.” 

‘‘ And we would, indeed, be most unreason- 
able, not to comply with your request,” said 
Nourmahal ; and then, remembering what efforts 
Giévé had made to induce her listening to his 
account of those days, she looked to see how he 
had taken the Baron’s words. To her delight, 
his face was beaming with pleasure. 

‘* He has nothing to fear,” she thought, joy- 
fully. 

‘““My dear Baron,” said Grévé, “‘ what you 
have just said gives me the keenest sense of 
pleasure and satisfaction. I had promised the 
Princess to come to you on this very business, 
before we knew of your presence in Italy ; but 
now that you are here, for this desirable purpose, 
Nourmahal and I will need nothing else to make 
our happiness complete.” 


‘Selfish youth !” exclaimed the Baron, with a 
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laugh. ‘You seem to forget that politeness 


requires you to say that my presence here, inde- 
pendent of any purpose, is the sole thing needful 
for the perfection of your happiness.” 
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CONFESSION. 


The morning passed quickly to the lovers, 
and since they were alone and uninterrupted, they 
were thoroughly content with the arrangement 
which banished them to the boudoir. Having so 
many sweet things to talk of, they spent but 
little time in conjecturings regarding the mys- 
terious purposes of the Baron. The passing of 
happy hours is so swift, that they could hardly 
realize that noon was upon them when their mid- 
day meal was brought. 

‘“ Tf you beguile away all the hours before us, 
as fleetly as you have those since morning, the 
whole course of our wedded life, even if we attain 
ripe old age, will scarcely seem more than a day,” 
said Greve with a smile. 


“Love is no matter of periodicily,” she 
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answered, “‘and it takes no accounting of the 
flight of time—save when its votive souls are 
separated ; and then, each instant is an age, just 
as each age is an instant, when love is merciful 
and they are together.” 
| ‘‘ What sweet philosophy !” he exclaimed. 

‘* No—tis not philosophy, but love.” 

‘* Might it not be called love’s philosophy ?” 

“No,” she persisted. ‘‘It is neither love’s 
philosophy, nor its religion. It is not a relation 
to love at all, but love’s self. Does not that suf- 
fice? Are sweet things made sweeter, think you, 
by idly prying into their causes? A chemist 
might formulate all the minute elements in a 
rose-leaf with splendid nicety, but would that 
make the leaf more pleasant to either scent or 
sight? Do you—” 

Laughingly, he caught her up and kissed _ her. 

‘You will overwhelm me so deeply under a 
consciousness of my irrelevancy,” he said, “that 
I will never be able to emerge again. So I will 


cevote your lips to a diviner purpose then letting 
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them prove to me that it is enough that we have 
love, without trying to find out why; though I 
freely admit that your logic is flawless.” 

Shortly after noon, the Baron came in. 

‘Your imprisonment is at an end,” he said, 
pleasantly ; ‘‘ though neither of you look as if 
you had found it a very great hardship. Please 
come with me to the parlor, now, and witness 
with us, an attempt to wrest the truth from a 
very evil throat. You are not to speak, when 
once there, and are not to interfere with anything 
you may see done, nor regard anything appar- 
ently sinister as really so. All that is to be done, 
my children, is in the cause of justice and right ; 
and you must remember that the workings of 
these are sometimes of necessity bent in queer 
directions. You need not take my words quite 
so seriously, though,” he added, with a smile ; 
‘‘for I can assure you that no murder will be 
done.” 

When the parlor-door was opened, they 


found it as dark as night, all light from the win- 
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dows being in some way excluded. The Baron 
led the lovers to chairs which were placed directly 
opposite to the sliding panel, so much employed 
by Azim. 

In spite of her strong nerves, Nourimahal felt 
a little awed by this remarkable arrangement, 
though she made no outward demonstration of it. 
Her chair and Grévé’s, too, were so near together 
that they could clasp each other’s hands, and this 
naturally, greatly re-assured her. 

‘* Mind, rigid silence,” cautioned the Baron, ‘as 
he disappeared in the total darkness caused by 
shutting out the faint glimmer of light which the 
door had admitted. 

There were sounds of soft, gliding footfalls, an 
occasional low whisper, and several times a slight 
draught of air; but aside from these vague un- 
certainties, there was nothing to determine to the 
lovers that any animate agency was near them. 

After several minutes their ears were greeted 
with a more pronounced sound, which seemed to 


indicate that some person was being forcibly and 
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unwillingly brought into the room. There wag 
suppressed breathing, angry and resistive gasps, 
‘and a thud, as of someone being compulsorily 
seated in a chair. 

“Where am I?” asked a perturbed voice, which 
was remarkably like Henri’s. 

There was no answer. 

“What is to be done with me? Speak !” com- 
manded the same voice, and again it only won 
silence. 

There was something so bewilderingly exciting 
about it all, that, despite his promise to the Baron, 
Grévé would have arisen to investigate it, but for 
the retentive pressure of Nourmahal’s hand. She 
seemed enveloped in absolute calm, which was 
born, apparently, of her new and unwavering 
faith in the Baron. 

The unseen captive, whom both Nourmahal 
and Grévé felt assured was Henri, was seated but 
a little distance from the lovers, who knew by 
his broken and spasmodic breathing that he was 


in an exceedingly turbulent state of mind. He 
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seemed to be in the hands of those who well 
knew that any danger is doubly fearful if it has 
to be faced in the dark, and they appeared to have 
fully determined that he should be spared no 
atom of such terrors as they had chosen to inflict 
on him. 

Presently, there was a faint flash of light at a 
point which Nourmahal guessed must be near the 
top of the open panel-way ; and in the centre of 
this ight was suspended a dagger—the same one, 
apparently, which had struck such terror to the 
soul of d Aubigny in the bed-chamber of Giovari’s 
castle. 

The appearance of the dagger wrung a groan 
from the man in the chair ; and almost instantly, 
both the blade and the light disappeared. 

The darkness seemed denser than ever, and 
there was a brief interval of such impressive 
silence that Nourmahal wondered if the heart of 
the captive was leaping more wildly than hers. 

Then the phantasmic light re-appeared, and in 
it, the same beautiful head and shoulders which, 
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on the night he spent in the musician’s, had made 
Henri wonder if there was such a thing as death. 

Now, as they had appeared in the portrait, the 
eyes were closed, and the whole face wore the hue 
of death. At sight of it, asudden tremor went 
over Grévé, which made Nourmahal press his 
hand more tightly between hers. As she did this 
a sigh escaped her lover, and then, seeking her 
lips in the darkness, he pressed his to them 
silently. 

They could hear the rattling of the teeth of 
the man in the chair, and they could also hear, 
more plainly than ever, his difficult and labored 
breathing ; but there was no other sound in the 
room. 

After a moment, the light forsook its office, 
only to resume it again, at once ; and then the 
eyes of the apparent phantom were open, and one 
indexing finger was, again, as on the night at 
Giovani’s, pointing to the pink scar on the left 
breast. 


The man in the chair groaned, but uttered no 


word. 
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Nourmahal was now perfectly calm and col- 
lected. ‘‘ Whatever the purpose of all this was, 
it seems to have failed,” she thought, more than 
ever convinced that it was Henri upon whom 
these wierd attermpts were being made. And 

) attempts at what? What secret were they ex- 
pected to uncover ? She knew of nothing in the 
history of her family upon which this could have 
any bearing. 

As these thoughts were passing through her 
mind, she was suddenly aware of a movement 
on the part of the accusing finger, face and 
breast. Still encircled in that dim patch of 
unearthly light, they were slowly advancing 
towards the man in the chair. 

The effect of this was something terrific, and 
Grévé was unmistakably affected by it, though 
the nerves of Nourmahal were wholly undis- 
turbed. She seemed to have wholly lost the pos- 
sibility of feeling personal fear, and to have given 


her whole mind over to the consideration of the 


man in the chair. 


“T shall soon know now if it is Henri,” she 


reflected. 


strain, without crying out in terror ; and no man 
could hold out against such a thing for any great 
length of time. It is strange, too, that I am so 
calm! I wonder why itis? It must be because 
Grévé is at my side, and I can sit and hold his 
hand in mine.” 

And then the contemplation of her calmness, 
unnatural and unreasonable as she felt it to be, 
made her smile in the darkness. 

By this time the position of the man in the 
chair was truly pitiable. His uncanny visitant 
was so near that she could have touched him 
with her hands had she chosen to. The aureole- 
like light about her partially illumined the face of 
the man in the chair. 

It was, indeed, Henri, as Nourmahal had sus- 
pected. But how distorted, sunken, and fearful 


his face looked. 
‘He is suffering,” thought Nourmahal, whose 


mind was now about half taken up with wonder- 
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‘‘He could not long stand such a 
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ment at her calmness. ‘‘ Yes, he is suffering 

terribly ; but he deserves it. Even for such rea- 

sons as I know of, he deserves it, and that there 

are many greater reasons, I have no doubt. Will 

it kill him or will he come through it alive? 

What will this woman do next? Oh, why, why 
am I so strangely calm ?” 

Grévé felt her hand grow gradually colder as 
it lay in his, but his attention was too much 
taken up with the startling scene in the centre of 
the room to think what the coldness meant. _ 

With awful deliberation the woman was 
slowly reaching one hand out towards Henri’s 
face. Presently it touched his brow, and then he 
shrank back and trembled so that his chair 
shook with an audible sound. Then the woman’s 
hand was withdrawn, and it disappeared in the 
darkness. Ina moment she lifted it up, clutch- 
ing the dagger which had but recently hung in 
the same light that now enveloped her. High 
above her head she held the weapon, and then, as 


she struck one swift blow down at Henri’s 
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upturned face, the light vanished and all was 
darkness again. 

A terrific yell burst from Henri’s throat. 

“Go away! Oh, God! go away!” he cried. 
‘‘T killed you once, and why do you come back 
to me ?” 

Then again there was silence, only broken by 
a heavy moan from Nourmahal. 

As quickly as possible, lights were brought in. 

There were two senseless people in the room. 
Henri, overcome by his terror, was in a dumb 
spasm; and Nourmahal’s calmness puzzled her 
no longer. 


She had fainted. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


A SLIP OF PAPER. 


Restormg Nourmahal to her senses was easily 
accomplished, though her friends, until she had 
fully recovered, were greatly excited and con- 
cerned, it seemed so incredible that she could be 
beset by so entirely feminine a thing as a fainting 
fit. Henri, too, soon regained possession of his 
faculties, though he had but little encouraging 
solicitude to help him. 

Towards evening, when the Princess was once 
more thoroughly well and comfortable, Azim and 
the Baron decided that it would be best to break 
open Henri’s cabinet and examine his secreted 
papers ; some of which, it was expected, would 
throw light on many things connected with the 


past which still puzzled them all. This investi- 
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gation was conducted in the presence of Grévé, 
Antonio Giovari, and the two monks. 

Among much else which was important, the 
Baron found the lost journals of his brother’s 
wife—Nourmahal’s mother—which, for years, he 
had believed had been destroyed. These he 
examined very closely, and particularly the very 
last one. 

“Why, Antonio,” he finally exclaimed, “this 

_ book is complete—nothing has been cut from it. 
And, in fact, none of them have been multilated ! 
there is not a leaf gone.” 

‘‘There is no doubt, I suppose, but that these 
are really her journals?” said Giovari. 

‘‘Not the slightest doubt. See for yourself. 
You are as familiar with her handwriting as I 
am. Here is the whole set, not a book nor a 
leaf missing, for the whole time she was my 
brother’s wife. What does it mean? My God! 
how cruelly I have wronged the mother as well 
as the daughter !” 

And then the Baron nearly broke down. 
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““Compose yourself, my dear Baron,” said 
Antonio, ‘or else you will unfit yourself for the 

justice which is due from you to the living.” 

‘“ Where do you suppose these dreadful pages 
came from, which I have for so long supposed 
were torn from her journal ?” 

‘* Very likely they are forgeries and not hers 
at all,” answered Antonio. “Any way, if they 
really are hers, the book they were torn from 
must be in this cabinet.” 

‘Perhaps it has been destroyed.” 

‘“T doubt if @Aubigny would deprive himself 
of a weapon which he might in so many ways 
find useful to his evil purposes.” 

‘You are right,” assented the Baron. 

And then every recess and crevice of the 
cabinet was diligently searched again, without a 
sign to show that what they were seeking was in 
existence. 

Grévé and the monks had been intensely 
mystified by this remarkable proceeding, and the 


manner and faces of all three had considerably 
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demonstrated their curiosity. Azim, on the other 
hand, was as imperturbable as ever. If he felt 
any of the anxious wonderment of the others, 
there was nothing about him to show it. 

“What do the journals themselves disclose ea 
asked Giovari, at length. ‘‘Is there anything in 
them which reflects upon the writer of them ?’ 

‘ Reflects !” exclaimed Grévé, suddenly. “ Did 
you say reflect ? Is it possible that either of you 
had ever suspected that anything had gone dis- 
traught with the moral character of the dead 
Princess ?” 

A spasm of anguish sent deep furrows in 
various directions across the Baron’s face. ! 

“Yes,” he finally answered ; “unworthy and 
cruel as it was, I held such a suspicion against 
Nourmahal’s mother for years. Some portion of 
it was dispelled, though, before this cabinet was 
opened.” 

Grévé’s face grew very white. His lips were 


set, and steelly hardness came into his eyes. 


‘Ag the man who is to marry Nourmahal, 
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and as the man, also, who was, for the last two 
years they lived, the closest friend of her parents, 
I think I have a right to ask the circumstances 
underlying your suspicion,’’ he said. 

© Without going into the question of what 
your right may or may not be,” answered the 
aggrieved Baron, ‘‘I will frankly say that I am 
not only willing but anxious to tell you all about 
it.” 

Grévé’s manner softened instantly. 

“Forgive me,” he said, putting out his hand. 
“I didn’t mean injustice to you in my vehem- 
ence. It is all so new and strange to me, that 
any one could have entertained such a thought 
about her, when no one knows better than I how 
spotlessly pure she was, that I quite forgot my- 
self.” 

“You remember your manhood, at least,” 
returned the Baron, with a sad smile, as he 
accepted Grévé’s hand; ‘‘and that is quite as 
much to the purpose.” 

So heavy a sigh of relief escaped Azim, just 


then, that all eyes were instantly bent on him. 
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‘* What is it, Azim ?’ asked the Baron. 

‘Nothing, now,” was the answer. ‘‘I havea 
slip of paper, though, which I will show you all, 
later on.” 

‘Tn the handwriting of the dead Princess ? 

“In my own handwriting. No matter about 
it, now. Its turn will best come later.” 

‘“You were going to explain your suspicions, 
Baron,” said Giovari, breaking in upon a sudden 
silence which had come on them. 

‘“Yes,” assented the Baron. ‘In the first 
place, my dear Grévé, you must remember that 
because of his marriage, there were strained 
relations between my brother and those of his 
own flesh and blood. But more about this later 
on. When I went to Persia, after his death, and 
attempted to adjust his unsettled affairs, I found 
in a sealed packet, some leaves supposed to have 
been torn from his wife’s journal by one of her 
maids. Accepting the damning admissions, there- 
in made as self-avowed proof of the unfaithful- 


ness of his beloved wife, he made Henri d’ Aubigny 
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the guardian of her then unborn child, believing 
that by so doing he was placing its future care in 
the hands of the man upon whom rested the 
responsibility of its paternity.” 
““My God!” gasped Grévé. ‘Did the pages 
| of her supposed journal state that ?” 

‘Yes, and they stated it explicitly.” 

‘And the handwriting bore every appearance 
of genuineness ?” 

“You can be sure it did, or my dead brother, 
who actually worshiped his beautiful wife, 
would not have been influenced by it.” 

‘* Did he charge her with her supposed guilt ?” 

‘*“No, no; he loved her too well for that. He 
bore his sorrow silently, treating her, to the last 
moment of his life, as tenderly as ever. And 
therein was kindness made unkindness ; for, if 
he had shown her those condemning pages, she 
would, no doubt, have as fully convinced him of 
her innocence as I am convinced of it now.” 

‘“You believe in her purity, then?’ cried 
Grévé, radiantly. 
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‘Certainly I do—and in time, thank God, hope 
to do a little of the too-long withheld justice to her 
daughter. Nourmahal, alone, is a sufficient vin- 
dication of her mother. She has my dead 
brother’s eyes, and, besides, I felt the most subtle 
and unmistakable sympathy of kinship for her, 
the moment I met her unprejudiced. In my 
former meeting with her, a number of months 
ago, I was so pervaded with that terrible bias 
which I am now rid of, that I blindly ignored the 
many attributes she has in common with my 
family, the same as I ignored her personal worth. 
Aside from her, though, there are other things to 
be taken into consideration. The journal, from 
which the leaves that have done so much harm 
are said to have been torn, is here in my hands, 
now, complete and uninjured. Her other jour- 
nals were said to be reeking with admissions of 
her love for Grévé; and yet, except in terms of 
sharp criticism, he is never mentioned in their 
pages. What the purpose of the maid was, who 


made such awful charges against her mistress, 
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and where she obtained those damning leaves, we 
can never hope to know, unless the grave where 
she has long been lying casts her forth, and in 
condition to speak. And there is, too, another 
important matter to be taken into consideration. 
Of late, d’ Aubigny has made the most strenuous 
efforts to secure Nourmahal for a wife ; and that, 
alone, would be sufficient to prove her legitimacy, 
if there was now any further reason for question- 
ing it. And it was this ambition of his, made 
inexpressibly startling by the circumstances, as I 
had accepted them from my dead brother’s papers, 
which first warned me that perhaps all our sus- 
picions were wrong. Furthermore, I have just 
obtained information of vast importance from 
her priest. Despite her being of Persion birth, 
Nourmahal’s mother, you know, was a most 
devout Catholic. On her deathbed she confessed 
to Father Francis, who is now here with us, and 
from him comes the gratifying assurance that 
she only made recounting of the most petty and 


trifling sins—such as in nowise have bearing 
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against her. At such a time, if at no other, with 
the hand of death already on her, there is no 
doubt but that she would have made full admis- 
sion of it, had there been the slightest stain or 
blemish on her.” | 

There was a brief silence, and then Gréve 
asked : 

‘Tg it probable that Henri knows the motive 
of the maid in doing all this harm ?’ 

‘Tt is sufficiently fiendish to be a piece of his 
own villiany, if it were not impossible to see 
wherein it would profit him,” returned the Baron. 
“Tf it was of his devising, he must have based 
his hopes for whatever success he was after, on 
circumstances not in our possession, for, so far as 
IT can see, he would otherwise have only endan- 
gered himself for nothing.” 

‘Of course, he would not say now, whether 
or not he had any part in the matter.” 

The Baron smiled. 

‘‘No, my dear Grévé,” he said ; “‘he certainly 


would not. A man over whom the shadow of 
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death is hanging, is not likely to say anything for 
the comfort of those who are handing him over 
to justice. As Antonio has well suggested, those 
supposed pages from the journal of the dead 
Princess are unquestionable forgeries. But by 
whom and for what purpose they were perpetra- 
ted will, undoubetedly, always remain as great a 
mystery as it is now. And, what matter if it 
does? The world has never heard even the faint- 
est whisper of it, and we, in whose hearts her 
sacred memory is enshrined, could not love her 
better, if the powers of the spirit world uncoy- 
ered for us every single act, word and thought, 
that marked the life of her who gave birth to 
Nourmahal.” 

While the others were gravely and silently 
pondering the words of the Baron, Azim placed 
himself before Grévé, and gave him a questioning 
olance. 

‘“You wish to say something,” said Grévé. 
‘* What is it ?” 

“IT wish to ask if you remember the night of 
your arrival here, and all that then transpired ?” 
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““T do, distinctly.” 

‘And do you remember how I came to your 
chamber, and angered you, the next morning ?” 

wey es!) Go on,” 

‘‘ Well, may I ask if there is any reason why 
what was then left unsaid should remain unspo- 
ken now ?” 

The eyes of Azim were frankly met by those 
of Grévé, as the latter said : 

‘No, Azim, there is no reason for further 
silence. There is, though, so little to say, in one 
respect, that it lacks the dignity entitling it to 
recognition at such a solemn moment as this.” 

‘Much passed between you and d Aubigny 
that night when you came here,” continued 
Azim, “ which made me fear otherwise.” 

“Tt was what was avoided, rather than’ what 
was said, which gave you the unpleasant impres- 
sion. I was deeply distressed, then, because, 
being such an entire stranger to Nourmahal, in 
whom I was intensely interested, I feared that 


d@Aubigny would pervert the facts and prejudice 
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her against me. You heard Henri taunt me with 
something that occurred on the night of the last 
banquet given by Prince Steinitz ? 

“Yes,” answered Azim, quickly and eagerly. 

“Well,” continued Grévé with heightening 

| color, ‘‘it was then that I, a boy of sixteen, made 

a declaration of love to Princess Stratonice, Nour- 
mahal’s mother, a woman of more than twice my 
age.” 

The Baron laughed out heartily, and the others 
joined him ; Azim, himself, smiling grimly. 

“True enough,” he said ; “‘I had forgotten, all 
along, that you were only a boy, then. My fears 
were absurd.” 

‘What did you fear ?” asked the Baron, laugh- 
ingly. 

‘‘T will not answer,” said Azim, whose face 
was now redder than Grévé’s. 

‘Was it this suspicion of yours which you 
recorded on the slip of paper you promised to 
show us a short time ago?” persisted the Baron, 


who liked getting Azim at a disadvantage. 
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‘You are far better with your star-mysteries, 
good old Azim, than you are with the commoner 
mysteries of earth. You had best show us the 
slip of paper, though, for I confess I have much 
curiosity about it.” 

Azim’s equanimity had returned now, and 
pulling a written scrap from some place of con- 
cealment in his flowing dress, he swung it flaunt- 
ingly over his head. 

‘‘There it is,” he said with a laugh, “‘ and it is 
quite as near to you now, Baron, as it ever will 
be.?7 

‘“T have an idea we miss a great deal,” 
remarked the Baron. And then, turning to 
Grévé he added : ‘‘Iam greatly amused at your 
boyish fancy for the dead Princess. What 
answer did she make to your declaration of 
love ?” 

“She reminded me that she was a wife, and 
that the absurdity of my position was made doub- 
ly droll by the fact that she had a daughter older 


than I was.” 
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‘* In other words, she laughed at you.” 

‘* Not to my face, at least. She was too kind 
for that.” 

‘‘How strange,” continued the Baron, in a 
somewhat graver tone, ‘‘that this should have 
happened the same night that the alleged scraps 
from her journal were handed to my brother.” 

‘* There is nothing in this world which is not 


strange,” 


interrupted Azim, tearing his slip of 
paper in two, and crumpling the pieces in his 


hand. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
DISENTANGLEMENT. 


Nourmahal entered the parlor, finding it de- 
serted, at the very moment when the sun disap- 
peared in the west. The sky was nearly cloud- 
less, and such few vaporous bits as hung, here 
and there, in the soft azure dome, wore only the 
ruddiest and most cheeringly brilliant hues. Not 
a breath of air was stirring outside; the birds 
seemed to have forgotten how to sing, and there 
was no sound or sign of life, anywhere within the 
province commanded by her eyes and ears, for 
which the Princess was not responsible. 

‘Qo it is, now, with my life,” she murmered. 
“Tn my heart is all the brightness of the sunset, 
and in my soul is all the peaceful tranquility of 


the scene around me! And, oh, how happy, how 
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supremely happy, lam! Never again, I am sure, 
can I know what sorrow is.” 

The door was softly opened, and as softly 
closed again ; but for all the precautionary quiet- 
ness with which it was accomplished, Nourmahal 
heard it, and smiled—for her fine instincts told 
her whose feet were approaching her go noise- 
lessly, and that her lover was trying to elude the 
vigilance of her preternaturally alert ears. 

She waited until he was near enough to touch 
her, and then, with a laugh, she turned and flung 
herself into his arms. 

“Of what was my darling thinking, just now, 
when I came in?’ asked Grévé, after laughing 
with her at his foiled attempt at surprising her. 

‘‘T was thinking of a great deal that was nice, 
and of you, principally,’ she said. ‘‘I was also 
thinking how secure we are in our happiness, now, 
and how impossible it will be for anything to ever 
make us wretched again.” 

‘Those are dangerous words, dear, and aren’t 
you a little afraid that they may tempt the fates 
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into showing you how easily one can be mis- 
taken !” he asked, and despite the lightness of his 
tone and manner, there was something lurking 
under both which seemed to faintly hint that ear- 
nestness had inspired his speaking so. 

For a second, Nourmahal was disturbed; but 
she was too full of happiness to take anything 
egruesomely. 

‘‘T think it is very mean of you to turn my 
pretty dream into a nightmare,” she expostulated. 

‘“When is your pretty dream to be made a 
reality—wholly a reality ” 

“ What do you mean—is it not all real, now ? 

‘Yes, so far as it goes. But there are certain 
perplexing limitations, now. When am I to have 
you altogether, so that no one else can claim any 
right to direct either of us? When am I to call 
you wife? When—” 

‘Hush, hush, you impetuous boy!” she 
whispered, hiding the rosiness of her cheeks in 
the front of his open coat. ‘‘ Remember that 1t 


was only a week since we first met—” 
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“It was just a week ago to-night,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘* And how much has been crowded into 
that week.” 

“Yes,” she laughed, “‘ and now you are trying 
to force its distorted dimensions into bounding 
our wedding-day also. We must wait a little 
while, yet ; it wouldn’t do to be too hasty about 
Lik 

‘“And why not? I thought, only a couple of 
days ago, that you said you didn’t care for con- 
ventional requirements.” ; 

‘It was six days ago,” she returned, correct- 
ing him, “‘and my uncle was not here, then.” 

“So,” persisted Grévé, teasingly, “it is he 
who gives the establishment its respectability ?” 

The door into the corridor being ajar, the 
Baron entered, just then, unperceived. 

“Are you young people slandering me?” he 
inquired, facetiously. ‘I certainly thought I 
heard some one say uncle.” 

“Yes,” answered Nourmahal, running for- 


ward to greet him, ‘‘ we were speaking very 
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disrespectfully about you, and, moreover, we were 
quarreling.” 

The Baron laughed. 

‘*Love’s tears,” he said, ‘‘are like summer 
rains ; they are only the lapses between gleams of 
sunlight.” | 

“A very beautiful saying, uncle, but it has no 
application to us, for we hadn’t gotten as far as 
tears, yet.” 

‘‘So, I was in time to prevent them? Iam 
very glad,” said the Baron, admiring her bright 
face in the light of the lamps which were then 
brought in. “Tell me, how are you feeling? Do 
you find yourself any the worse for the shock you 
recently had in this room ?” 

‘* No, indeed, I am quite myself again, and not 
a bit the worse for having witnessed a part of 
Henri’s discomfiture. In fact, my happiness has 
made me forget the whole circumstance, for the 
time being. What will befall him for all his 
misdeeds ?” 


** Death, very likely.” 
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Nourmahal shuddered. 

‘TI suppose he deserves it,” she said ; ‘but, for 
all that, I can’t help feeling some compassion for 
bia.” 

“You are a generous woman,” exclaimed the 
Baron, warmly. ‘‘ And after your magnanimity 
in overlooking my neglect of you, I doubt if your 

compassion for him would be lessened, if you 
knew his whole connection with our family.” 

“I am not so sure of that,” answered Nour- 
mahal. “Vengeance is sometimes a very strong 
feeling within me. Iam, however, very willing 
to know all that he has done.” 

‘‘Tt is a long story.” 

“And Ihave waited a long while to hear it. 
There are so many things connected with the his- 
tory of my family, which I have always wanted 
to know, that sometimes they have made life 
unbearable for me.” 

The Baron’s face grew grave. 

‘And you know nothing about the melan- 
choly ending of the lives of your parents and sis- 
bow 2” 
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‘“Only that my father and sister were mur- 
dered, and that my birth caused my mother’s 
death.” 

‘* Poor child,” murmured the Baron. ‘* Poor, 
poor child. You shall at least know some of the 
circumstances. To makeit clear, J must begin 
with your mother’s early life. She was, as you 
know, the daughter of a Persian prince. He 
showed my brother and his cousin so many atten- 
tions, while they were traveling through Persia, 
that a warm friendship sprang up between the 
three. The Prince finally visited his German 
friends in their own country ; and when his old- 
est daughter was at an age suitable for education, 
he was persuaded into letting her go to Germany 
for her mental training. 

“She was young and beautiful, and neither 
my brother nor cousin were able to withstand 
her charms. Both fell in love with her; and 
though she was fondest of my brother, my 
cousin, who was fuller of spirit and dash, was 


first to plead the tender cause with her father, 
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and so, at the age of sixteen, she became his 
wife. In a year, Stratonice, their daughter, was 
born, and about that time the proud and happy 
young husband and father was severely injured 
while out with a hunting-party, and he became a 
helpless cripple for the remaining two years of 
his life. When he wags dead, his widow and her 
daughter, went back to live in Persia. 

‘ Not long afterwards, my brother went there, 
too, where, as formerly, he was the welcome 
guest of the Prince. It was not, though, till six 
years after his cousin’s death, that he sued for 
the hand of his first and only love. The two 
were soon married, against the wishes of his 
family, and by a royal decree of the Emperor, my 
brother was made Prince, and became ruler of 
his friend’s province, on the latter’s death. 

“The idolizing husband and the adoring wife 
lived together, very happily, except that they 
failed to rear any of their numerous children. 

‘‘ About the time that Stratonice, my brother’s 


beautiful step-daughter, bloomed out into young 
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womanhood, Henri d’Aubigny appeared in the 
Province ; and no sooner was he there than he 
was in love with Stratonice, it being her custom to 
eo unveiled, after the European usage. He was a 
man of rank, and so, so long as he was decorous, 
he could not be denied access to the palace—an 
almost impossible thing to do, any way, since 
d’Aubigny’s father was a close friend of the dead 
Prince, in whose stead my brother had but then 
begun to rule. D’Aubigny, too, was careful not 
to make his attentions to Stratonice either notice- 
able nor offensive, and so my brother knew noth- 
ing of it until Antonio Giovari, then famous the 
world over as a violinist, came to Persia. He 
and Stratonice loved each other the moment 
they met ; and this was so evident that the jeal- 
ous eyes of d’Aubigny were quick to discover it. 
After Giovari came, Stratonice had no mind for 
any one else, and so Henri set about making 
trouble for his rival, though neither, till then, 
1ad ever been for a moment thought of by her 


parents as suitors for Stratonice. The conse- 
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quences of Henri’s maliciousness fell most heavily 
upon Stratonice, who after that, was not know- 
ingly permitted to see any one but the members 
of her own family. But her character was too 
strong, and matters had gone too far, for her to 
be checked in such a way ; and she soon arranged 
for frequent and regular meetings with her lover 
in private. In a short time, so deftly did she 
manage, they were secretly married, and waiting 
for a favorable opportunity to escape to Europe 
together. 

‘‘Meanwhile, no longer able to inflict his love- 
craft upon Stratonice, Henri began making 
humerous vows to her mother, the balance of 
whose life was miserable through his machina- 
tions. Occasionally, too, he got an opportunity 
for forcing an unwelcome word into the unwilling 
ears of Stratonice, whose secret he seemed to 
have intuitively guessed. My brother was 
wholly ignorant of the fact that his wife and 
Stratonice were being so tortured by Henri, or 


the amorous Frenchman would undoubted] y have 
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been driven from the Province in disgrace. 
Those unfortunate women held their peace, and 
tolerated him, to avoid what they feared might be 
greater trouble; and most unhappily iltadvised 
their silence was ! | 

“ At last, by such devilish means as he always 
employed, he succeeded in making it appear that 
Giovari was a leader in an intrigue to overthrow 
the ‘foreign Prince,’ whom some of the native 
chieftains disliked. My brother, who was fond of 
Giovari, simply ordered him to quit Persia, 
though he dealt less mercifully with his rebel- 
lious chieftains. In vain did poor Giovari plead 
his honest innocence. He was informed, the 
night he was accused, that an escort would be at 
his disposal the next morning, and that he must 
then be in readiness to depart. His sole thought, 
of course, was of his wife. He must see her 
before going. She, though, had already arranged 
for that, and they spent the night together. At 
daylight, when he was about departing from her 


chamber, my brother rushed in. He had just 
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been told, by Henri, that Giovari had seduced 
Stratonice, and that he was with her at that 
moment. In his fierce rage, my poor brother 
refused to hear a word from Giovari, but tried to 
kill him, instead.  Giovari, being much the 
stronger man of the two, and unwilling to do his 
adversary serious harm, simply knocked him 
down, and ran away. In trying to assist in the 
arrest of Giovari, my brother was accidentally 
killed by one of his own soldiers, though the 
cause of his death was, for a long while, involved 
in mystery. In the temporary revolution, which 
immediately followed, Giovari escaped with hig 
wife, bringing her to Italy. He was, though, 
because of unhappy rumors, obliged to live in 
strict privacy. 

“You were born, Nourmahal, about three 
months after this, your mother dying at the same 
time. Stratonice also gave birth to a daughter, a 
few days before you were born; and when this 
child was a year old, some one, whom we have 


always presumed to be Henri, murdered Giovari’s 
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wife in open daylight in her own house. <A Per- 
sian dagger of curious pattern was found near 

her dead body, but there was nothing beyond the 

merest suspicion to tell who the awful deed was 

done by. 

‘“A year later, Henri brought you here and 
bought this villa with your money. What your 
life with him has been like, I, of course, have a 
fair idea, since I know so well what he is capable 
of. His being the murderer of Giovari’s wife is 
something which we only found out definitely 
to-day—the demonstration of his guilt having 
been made here in this very room as you saw, 
through the instrumentality of Giovari’s daugh- 
ter, of whose existence Henri has never known. 

‘“'Though Henri’s career has been one unbro- 
ken series of crime-cycles, there is but one 
other piece of malice of his which concerns you, 
personally, to any extent, Nourmahal; and that 
is the base manner in which he has treated your 
intended husband. 


‘* Back in the old days in Persia, your parents 
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bring down upon the head of its recipient all the 
venomous hatred of Henri. It was not, though, 
until many years afterward, that he got a chance 
to vent out his long-nurtured spite. You, at that 
time, were about four years old, and so, of course, 
you have no memory of it. But a revolution 
then broke out in Italy, and Henri d’Aubigny 
was a prime mover in it. For safety’s sake, in 
case it fell through, he did not sign such docu- 
ments as bore the names of the plotters with his 
own name, but with the name of Louis Grévé. 
And so, when the revolt was put down, it was 
upon the head of Louis Grévé that the Govern- 
ment pronounced the doom of death, whenever 
he should be found in this country, while upon a 
base work of masterly trickery did Henri d’ Au- 
bigny build up his personal safety. You, of 
course, dear Nourmahal, have a more painful 
knowledge than I of how Henri tried to destroy 


your lover by this means only a few days ago.” 
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“Veg” she assented, radiantly, ‘‘and I also 
have a fuller knowledge than you of how much 
happiness his rescue was to me.” 

‘‘One thing more, Nourmahal, and then I am 
done,” said the Baron. ‘‘ You will be amused, 
Tam sure, when I tell you that Henri hoped to 
prejudice you against Grévé by stating that, as a 
boy of sixteen, he who is now your lover was in 
love with your mother.” 

Nourmahal’s face beamed with fun, and she 
laughed out, merrily, at Grévé’s modest embar- 
rassment. 

“So,” she said, “this is the terrific secret 
which, for a week, I have tried so hard not to find 
out? And then kissing him, she continued : 
“Por the disappointed swain to seek of the 
daughter such consolation as the mother denied 


him, is wise—very wise.” 


THE LAST HOUR. 
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THE LAST HOUR. 


As midnight approached, Azim became very 
uneasy. His faith in what he and his brother 
mystics had read in the stars for Nourmahal, 
made it impossible for him to relinquish his fears 
until what he considered the last of her perilous 
moments were goue—until midnight was past. 

Up and down the corridor, before the door of 
her bed chamber, slowly and patiently he walked 
—like that grim old sentinel who is said to have 
watched every night before the tent of Brunhilde, 
while her beauty was being sleep-wooed from 
youthful promise into womanhood’s full glory. 

Once, as he was opposite the door of the cham- 
ber so long used by Henri, he thought that he 
heard a faint moan. Somewhat startled by such 


a sound coming from a room he had _ believed 
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vacant, he opened the door, noiselessly, and 
peered in. 

There was an instant chill in his blood ; for 
there, in the middle of the floor, and with such a 
look of horror on her face as he had never 
dreamed a mortal face could wear, stood Nour- 
mahal. 

In her hands she was holding a crumpled bit 
of paper, and her eyes were fixed on it in a way 
which seemed to indicate that she would never 
again look elsewhere. Those great, dark eyes 
were glowing like two furnace heated coals; and 
they seemed to have burned all the shape and 
color out of her face. 

‘What is it?’ gasped Azim, huskily, as he 
hurried to her side. 

One glance told him all. Some impulse had 
sent her into that chamber, and some mysterious 
agency, almost incomprehensibly sinister, had 
guided her hand to the scrap of writing which he 
had unconsciously dropped there earlier in the 


evening. On it was recorded a doubt, which he 
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had once entertained, as to her being the daugh- 
ter of Prince Steinitz! A tide of thankfulness 
swept over him though, as a second glance showed 
him that she had not found that part of the writ- 
ten sheet which had expressed his fear that she 
might be the daughter of Louis Grévé! 

It was a trying moment, and one whose vital 
importance Azim grasped instantly. That some- 
thing must be done to save her, and with light- 
ning swiftness, he well knew. And then, with 
such an effort as a man can only make under 
such awful circumstances, he did what he felt 
was the most re-assuring thing which could be 
done, he laughed, heartily, loudly, uproariously. 

Too much hurt and shocked to detect the 
cheat in the earnestness of his mirth, Nourmahal 
only caught the sound of it. Since it was laugh- 
ter, and from Azim too, whose handwriting had 
Just seemed to threaten life, reason, everything, 
for her, she felt sure that there really must be 
something to laugh at. And the force of this 


conclusion was the more impressive, because the 
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laughter was continued. Before her dismantled 
sensibilities were sufficiently alert for her to dis- 
tinguish between the quality and quantity of the 
re-assuring laughter, the strain was off her 
nerves ; and the color swept back into her face. 
Her eyes filled with tears and then overflowed. 
Her bosom threw off its torturing weight in one 
heavy sigh. A moment later, and with her head 
on Azim’s bosom, she was weeping her perplexity 
healthily away, Just as a disturbed child weeps 
an evanescent sorrow into oblivion. 

Then Azim breathed freer. 

A little while afterward, when she was calm, 
she asked Azim what the scrap of paper meant, 
which she had found. 

‘‘It had no meaning, whatever,” was the 
answer. 

“Why was it written, then ?” 

‘* Because lam a stupid old ass, and did it for 
the sake of being tantalizing in one of my most 
stupid moments.” 


‘“ And,” she persisted, her beautiful mouth 
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still quivering, “there is truly, no doubt but that 
—but that—” 

“There is no doubt about anything, my child, 

which need cause you a moment’s uneasiness.” he 
>) 
declared, with convincing warmth. 

“Do you know why Baron Steinitz never 
came to me ina friendly way before ?” she asked, 
after a moment’s silence. “He didn’t tell me 
to-night.” 

‘ Because of his stubbornness—nothing else.” 

“Oh, Azim; how can you speak go gpite- 

5 ») 
fully,” she cried, reproachfully. 

‘“T seemed determined to make you uncom- 
fortable, all at once,” he said, assuming to be 
offended. “First I make you angry over a sense- 
less bit of paper, and then I say something which 
rou don’t like about your uncle. I think we had 
y 
best part company for the night.” 

‘You are right,” she assented, smiling once 
more; “but it is not you though, who are doing 
unfortunate things, it is—” 


“It is both of us,” he interrupted. 


A GALA DAY. 
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A GALA DAY. 


One summer afternoon, a year later, the 
grounds about the villa wore a wondrously merry 
aspect. Groups of gentle-folks and peasants 
moved about together, in an unusually democratic 
way, and they all had smiling faces and were in 
holiday attire. 

Several tables, generously provided with cake, 
fruit, and wine were standing about, and soft 
strains of pleasant music hung in the air. But 
the music, like the talking, seemed to be of a 
strange character, for there was a quietness— 
almost a tender gentleness—about it all, which it 
would have been difficult for a stranger to under- 
stand. It was a merry-making—there was no 
doubt about that ; but why was it such a subdued 


merry-making ? 


A GALA DAY. 


All out of deference to a handsome young 
matron, whom the people of the neighborhood 
dearly loved, and who had just passed through a 
dangerous crisis. 

The first jewel was set in the crown of con- 


summated love. A son was born to Grévé and 
Nourmahal. 


THE END. 
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Love [L’ Amour|]—English Translation from Michelet’s famous French work. 5 
Woman [La Femme|—The ae) tons Amour. Do. Do. 50 
Verdant Green—A racy English college story. With 200 comic illustrations. 1 50 
Clear Light from the Spirit World—By Weaiteviinviness we siaeerdpetas stay ree ote I 25 
For the Sins of his Youth—By Mrs. Jane Kava snagh a Ceyesteltipts sie. -is/eetsein scl I 50 
Mal Moulée—A splendid Novel, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox............+- 00 
A Northern Governess at the Sunny South—By Professor J. H. Ingraham. I 50 
Birds of a Feather Flock Together—By Edward A. Sothern, the actor ... 1 50 
The Mystery of Bar Harbor—-B 3y Alsop Leffingwell...... ORO Deane I co 
Longfellow’s Home Life—By Blanche Roosevelt Machetta. Illustrated... 1 50 
Every-Day Home Advice—For Household and Domestic Economy........ rT 50 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Etiquette Book of the best Fashionable Society. 1 00 
Love and Marriage—A book for unmarried people. By Frederick Saunders. 1 co 
Under the Rose—A Capital book, by the author of hte ame BOS tated TCO 
Sc Dear a Dream—A novel by Miss Grant, author of *‘ The Sun Maid.”..... 100 
Give methine Heart—A capital new domestic Love Story by Roe.......... I 00 
Meeting her Fate—A charming novel by the author of “ Aurora F loy de I co 
Faithful to the End—A delightful domestic novel by Roe..........-..-.- ; 60 
Sco True a Love—A novel by Miss Gr rant, author of “The San Maid.” ..... I 00 
True as Gol:li—A charming domestic story by Roe... ....eeeeceee cess veces I 00 
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LICATIONS. 


Humorous Works and Novels in Paper Covers, 


A Naughty Girl’s Diary........ $ 
ASGood Boys Diary... 5.40. 
It's a Way Love Hasg........... 
Abijah Beanpole in New York. 
Never—Companion to “ Don’t... 
Always—By author of “ Never... 
Stop—By author of ‘* Never... 

| Smart Sayings of Children—Paul 1 


Dawn to Noon—By Violet Kane..$r 
Constance’s Fate. Do. Sry te 
French Love Songs—tTranslated. 
Lion Jack—By P. ‘I. Barnum.. 
Jack in the Jungle. Do. 

Dick Broadheads Do... 
| How to Win in Wall Street... 
The Life of Sarah Bernhardt.. 
Arctic Travels—By Dr. Hayes.. 
Flashes from ‘“‘Ouida.”,.../._.. 4 


Lone Ranch—By Mayne Reid... 
The Train Boy—Horatio Alger.. 
Dan, The Detective. Do. 


Miscellan 
Doctor Antonio—By Ruffini.... Br 


Beatrice Cenci—From the Italian. 1 
The’Story of Mary: 4.03.32. I 


I 
A Late Remorse. Do. I 
Hammer and Anvil. Do. I 
Her Friend Laurence. Do. I 
Mignonnette—By Sanegrée....... 1 
Jessica—By Mrs. W. H. White.... 1 
Women of To-day. Do. yt onte 10 
The Baroness—Joaquin Miller... 1 
One Fair Woman. Do. Boe 
The Burnhams—Mrs.G.E.Stewart 2 
Eugene Ridgewood—Paul James 1 
Braxton’s Bar—R. M. Daggett... 1 
Miss Beck—By Tilbury Holt... 1 
AWiaywand: Tite se) nen ne I 
Winning Winds—Emerson...... i 
A CollegeWidow—C.H.Seymour 1 


I 
Hidden Power—T. H. Tibbles... 1 5 


Wild Oats—Florence Marryatt... 1 
The Abbess of Jouarre—Renan.. 1 
The Mysterious Doctor—Stanley 1 
Doctor Mortimer—Fannie Bean. 1 
Two Brides—Bernard O'Reilly. 1 
Louise and I—By Chas. Dodgé, 1 
My Queen—By Sandette.......; 


I5 
Fallen among Thieves—Rayne. 1 | 


Saint Leger—Richard B. Kimball 1 
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Miss Varian of New York 


0 | Man Abroad...... v9 as ae 
ecus Works. 
Gospels in Poetry—E.H.Kimball.¢ 


The Life of Victor Jehbiscaje 14 2h s 
Don Quixote. Illustrated...... 
Arabian Nights. Do, Sees 
Robinson Crusoe. Do. eta see 


ous Novels, 
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Hom oe 
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Was He Successful ?—Kimball. $1 


Undercurrents of Wall St. Do. 
Romance of Student Life. Do. 
To-day. Do. 
Life in San Domingo. Do. 
Henry Powers, Banker. Do. 
Led Astray—By Octave Feuillet. 
Boscobel, a Winter in Florida.. 
The Darling ofan Empire...... 
Confessions of Two. 


Hilt to Hilt. Do. 
Out of the Foam. Do. 
Hammerand Rapier. Do. 
Kenneth—By Sallie A. Brock.... 


All for Her—A Tale of New York. 
L’Assom moir—Zola’s great novel 
Vesta Vane—By L. King, R. : 
W alworth’s Novels—Six vols... 
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